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Mé VIEVITIE & PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


EDINBURGH : LONDON ° MANCHESTER 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TABLE SALT AND PEPPER MANUFACTURERS + CEREBOS LTD 


BRITISH £ SEAGULL 


‘The best- Gutboatd Motor for the Workd™ 
Salt perfection 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., FLEETS BRIDGE, POOLE, DORSET Telephone : POOLE 165! 
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Everything for the enjoyment of Easter ason 


181 Piccadilly, London, W.1. REGent 8040 


Nem oURway” DAVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


bond street sportsclothes belted unbelted about en PRIVATE BANKERS 


30° Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 
N - 
to p coats s 


Continue to pay 
10/ 
woven to our own design the cough tweeds that tailor 5 /oPer annum 


THOROUGHBRED ““racin PLAIDS” “DONEMARAS” RR iS terest on dence its for = eighth year in su - on 


with added annually on each £500 u 

















CLEVERCHANGE double sided 100°, pure luxur Details and Audited Balance Sheet “onl 


uanoranornecs ““DOESKINS” “CASHMERES” | INVESTMENT DEPT. ILD., DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


| DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


, | Drambuie 


Sole Importers: W. Glendenning & Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne.6 Fa, THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 


MOTOR UN 10 Roan d mee ve 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 























the wetherall house, bond street, w.1. 
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How is it done — this rope trick that these Eastern chaps do all the time ? 

It’s magic of course, anything as clever as that must be —like making a good curry. 
It's the time it takes though, peeling all those Chillies and cracking all 

those Caraway seeds, blending Mustard with Cloves and Cumin with Paprika, 


boiling eggs and heaven knows what else ! It’s so much simpler to 


te 
open a tin of Brand’s Curry—Chicken, Veal or Beef, you can’t go wrong, urrie ‘ 


just serve with your favourite vegetables or rice. Mosi people are 


eating Brand’s tasty curries these days. It’s the right thing to do, and apart 


from anything else, they make a wonderful meal. CHICKEN 3/6d * VEAL OR BEEF 2/id 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ PLANT 

WILL GENERATE 
+ TWO MILLION KILOWATTS 
| FROM ONE POWER STATION 








The CEGB is ordering from English Electric 
the four most powerful single-shaft generating sets in the world— 
capable of meeting half of Greater London's peak power demand-— 


for their new West Burton power station 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 


The four 500,000-kW generating sets each give a larger 
output on one shaft than any previously ordered by 
the Central Electricity Generating Board or any other 
authority anywhere in the world. This £15,000,000 
commission is the largest single order on record for 
thermal generating plant. 


English Electric ahead again 


Once again English Electric is to pioneer the design and 
construction of vastly more powerful generating sets—the 
first of their type and size developing all 

their power in one shaft: 


cals 


1955 1958 1959 1960 1961 





WHY IS “SINGLE-SHAFT” IMPORTANT? 


This is the way the Central Electricity Generating 
Board holds down the price of power for industry and 
the householder: by designing more compact plant 
which is also much more powerful, English Electric 
reduces the relative cost of generating equipment— 
in other words, you get more power for your money. 


West Burton’s record output is possible only be- 
cause English Electric offers continual improvements 
in technical design and operating efficiency. 


POWER IS THE BUSINESS OF 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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‘. . . give your answer to the nearest penny’ 


When it comes to school home-work, that’s your problem. But school fees— 
now that’s something quite different. That is something a Standard educational 
policy can well tackle : thinning out the educational costs over the years 
before the termly bills are actually paid by you—or your dependants. Like to 
know more? Then we suggest you write for a leaflet which answers all your queries, 
and fully explains how this policy takes some of the financial sting out of school fees. 





THE STANDARD 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 - Assets Exceed £250,000,000 

Head Office : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 

London Offices : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4; 57/58 Pall Mali, S.W.!. 





‘Yours for Life’ 
ee 


M.188C 
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VENNER LIMITED 
CONTINUED GROWTH 


The 50TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Of Venner Limited was held at the Com- 
pany’s Offices on February 28, 1961, Mr. E. TAUCHERT presiding. 


DIRECTORS: The Chairman reported with regret the resignation of Mr. G. H. 
Gunson, C.A., due to an increase in his other business activities. Mr. Gun- 
son’s unremitting efforts had been of great benefit to the Company. The 
vacancy created had been filled by Mr. Rupert Speir, who had been invited to 
join the Board in August 1960. Mr. W. A. Devon, General Sales Manager of 
the Company, had been elected to serve from January |, 1961. 


ACCOUNTS: The net profit, subject to taxation, for the year ended July 31, 
1960, amounted to £112,070, the highest in the history of the Company. The 
Board recommended a Dividend at the rate of 13% actual compared with 7% 
actual for the seven months ended July 31, 1959. 


PARKING METERS: The delaying factors previously reported as regard 
home installations had been relaxed but not overcome completely: successful 
installations were operating in the City of Westminster and in the Boroughs 
of St. Marylebone and Holborn, the total amounting to well over 4,500 Meters. 
Orders had been received from the Cities of Bristol and Manchester and 
although financial benefits during the current financial year were not expected 
to be very apparent, they should be more pronounced during 1961-62. 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL INSTRUMENTS: Increased orders for Time 
Switches and other electrically-operated mechanisms had been obtained. Among 
new instruments mention was made of the “ Autopoint,” an all-purpose port- 
able Time Switch which had been well received by the public. 


LIGHTWEIGHT ACCUMULATORS: The many years of original research 
and development were at last bearing fruit and new outlets were being opened. 


ELECTRONICS: The Division had contributed materially to the results of 
the past year and it was expected the Department would continue to expand. 


EXPORTS: Pressure was maintained on all export markets. During the year 
the Company had acquired the business previously conducted by its Agents in 
the Netherlands, and freehold premises had been purchased. A Company 
named Venner N.V. had been formed and long-term prospects appeared 
promising. 


CAPITAL: In order to finance expansion the Directors proposed to issue 
432,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each by way of Rights to Ordinary Stockholders 
in the proportion of one new Ordinary Share for every three Stock units held. 
The subscription price would be announced later and full details of the pro- 
posed issue would be despatched to Ordinary Stockholders on February 28, 1961. 


The Accounts were adopted and the Dividend confirmed. At a subsequent 
Extraordinary General Meeting the Company’s authorised capital was increased 
from £380,000 to £550,000 by the creation of 680,000 Ordinary Shares of 
5s. each. 
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Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 

from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 

countries throughout the world. 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 


CRITTALL 
metal windows 
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More fun.. 


Parkins More fun whether you're fishing or lazing, with the superb little Perkins ‘6’ outboard 
to accompany you. It will tick over all day without a splutter. Or, if you have a 
sea-going yacht, use the ‘6’ for your dinghy or as an auxiliary. It will perform 


brilliantly for you. Yet it weighs only 57 Ibs.—you'll carry it in one hand! For 
details of this and other Perkins outboards (16, 35 and 40 h.p.) write to the address 


e i rm yo u a Prices from £82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual starting) 


£147.0.0 (16 h.p. electric starting) £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual starting) £217.10.0 
(40 h.p. electric starting). 
Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 
ILN. : . - 
Department , First National Scottish Boat Show—March 8-18 
Perkins Outboard Motors Limited, Peterborough, Northants. Kelvin Hall, Glasgow—Stand No.B.8. 













COMPLETED 9 MONTHS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


Architects : T. P. Bennett & Son 
Consulting Engineers: Ove Arup & Partners 
Quantity Surveyors: Gardiner & Theobald 
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FOR RACKHAMS LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, A HARRODS STORE. This magnificent new building 
recently completed by Taylor Woodrow, is one of the largest and most modern stores 
in Europe. For this project, our pre-planning had to meet the challenge of circum- 
stances more than usually complex for a building of this type. Its situation, at the 
busiest junction in Birmingham, made delivery of materials virtually impossible 
during normal working hours and operations had always to allow for the continua- 
tion of the store’s business. Work included the construction ofa concrete raft, 200 feet 
long, 50 feet wide and six feet thick, to “bridge” the mainline (Snow Hill to 
Paddington) railway tunnel which runs under the site. This project, completed nine 
months ahead of schedule, is yet another example of the success of Taylor Woodrow 
methods. In planning—boldness and ingenuity backed by world-wide experience in 
advanced construction techniques. In execution—the drive and enthusiasm of 
Taylor Woodrow teamwork to ensure the utmost speed and economy consistent with 
quality construction to the client’s own high standard. 
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TEAMWORK ACROSS THE WORLD 






TAYLOR WOODROW 
BUILDING, CIVIL ANDO MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON W.1. GROSVENOR 8871 
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Why are diamonds so rare ? 


To find the answer you must 
go to the diamond mines 

of Africa, and see with what 
slow reluctance the earth 
yields its treasure to men 
and machines. Or to the 
little rooms in big cities, 
where half of every gem is 


ground away to release 


Or go to your jeweller’s 


shop, that Aladdin’s cave in 











which each man can 





find the unique stone to 
carry off to his princess. For 
diamonds alone, because they 
are so rare, can speak from 


the hearts of true lovers. 


And why not you? 
When you buy a 
diamond, be guided 
by knowledge as 
well as by love, 
for diamonds last 
for ever. A reliable 
jeweller is your 
best adviser. Ask 
him for De Beers’ 
fascinating booklet 
about the world’s 


most precious gift. 


lo 
} CARAT 


the fire imprisoned at its heart. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1961. 


HOME FROM A MOMENTOUS ROYAL TOUR: H.M. THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. PRINCE PHILIP AT LONDON AIRPORT. 


The Queen and Prince Philip landed at London Airport on March 6 at 
9.3 in the evening, after their tour which had taken them to India, Pakistan, 
Nepal and Iran and which had lasted for six weeks. Their journey from 
Teheran had been broken at Ankara, where they met General Gursel, Head 
of State of the Turkish Republic. The Queen and Prince Philip drove to 
Buckingham Palace where they were greeted by Queen Elizabeth the Queen 


| 


Mother, Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones, the Prime 
Minister and other members of the Cabinet who had not gone to the airport 
because of the late hour of their arrival. Outside the Palace was a crowd 
of several thousand people who broke through the police ranks to greet the 
returned travellers. The official welcoming party led by Mr. Macmillan 
included representatives of India, Pakistan, Nepal and Iran. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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AVING eaten our three meals a day for our 
allotted span of three score years and ten 
and paid for them by and large, it may be, by our 
daily work and services, how many of us, on taking 
our departure, will be able to feel that we are 
leaving behind in the world anything of lasting 
use to those who survive and come after us ? 
I am not referring to money—a commodity which 
most people, even the most unworldly, find useful, 
and which, indeed, in these days when the tax- 
gatherer makes it so hard for anyone to save 
or accumulate, is perhaps even more acceptable 
to those who inherit it than it was to those who 
lived under a less rigid economy than ours. Yet 
there is another kind of legacy which a man can 
bequeath to those who come after far more 
valuable than the most princely bequest. Grateful 
as I should feel towards anyone who enabled me 
to spend in leisured idleness the 
years when I can no longer work, 
I would not exchange such an 
improbable windfall, nor, indeed, 
all the wealth of Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Clore, for the intangible legacy 
that some of my friends have 
left me. For while, for the few 
years I continued to live, I might 
feel the richer for the former, I 
should be eternally poorer for 
the loss of the latter and bereft 
of what is, in effect, as much part 
of me as my body and, if our 
beliefs be true, a great deal more 
so. And I think if any man is 
honest with himself and under- 
stands his nature and weighs up 
the pros and cons of what really 
matters to him, he will find that 
there has been at least someone 
in his life of whom this is true 
It may be his mother or father, 
his wife or his first love, his 
best friend or merely some passing 
acquaintance who, by nobility of 
character or deed, has left behind 
an influence and example that 
has become woven into the stuff 
of his being. It is, indeed, this 
that is the answer to those who 
maintain that terrestrial existence 
can be explained only by the 
material; that it all begins with 
birth and ends with death 

For the point is that though 
it is quite certain that we can 
carry no more of material value out of the 
world than we brought into it—that is, nothing 
material at all—if after death we continue to 
survive, as our deepest instincts prompt us to 
suppose, we shall carry out of it, for better or 
worse, ourselves, that is, what we have become 
in the course, and as a result of, our lives And 
as we look back on that life and consider the being 
that has grown out of it we shall find, for a 
certainty, much that is distressing and distasteful 
and, if we could live our lives again, should 
undoubtedly wish to change. But there is one 
thing we should wish to remain just as it was 
and unchanged: the memory of those we have 
loved and who have loved us, and who, though 
dead in the material sense, are still as much a 
part of our enduring selves as they were when alive 
They survive as the salient features of the land- 
scape of memory. And, as every year passes, they 
stand out the more clearly. 

Of such friends I shall always treasure among 
the foremost Bernard Paget, and there must be 
many, some of whom knew him well, and others, 
it may be only slightly, to whom he will remain 


Treasury being the largest in existence. 


the British Crown Jewels. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


like some great rock in a barren land. A week ago, 
on this page, I wrote of his military career and 
its part in the history of our times. But the man 
himself was greater than the work he did, great 
though that was. It was not so much in intellect 
that he excelled, though he possessed a first-class 
brain, sharpened fine by the study and practice 
of his profession. It was, above all, the sense 
of character, and grandeur of character, that he 
conveyed to those who knew him, whether they 
had enjoyed the inestimable privilege of his friend- 
ship over many years or whether they had only 
encountered him briefly in the course of duty. 
First and foremost in the make-up of that character 
was courage: not merely the physical courage that 
won him in the First World War many of a 
soldier's highest and most prized rewards, but 
the moral courage that caused him, repeatedly and 





A ROYAL VISIT TO THE CROWN JEWELS OF IRAN: THE SHAH OF PERSIA (LEFT) EXPLAINING TO THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND TO THE EMPRESS FARAH A LARGE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE COVERED WITH 


INNUMERABLE PRECIOUS STONES. 


On March 3, the second day of their State visit to Persia, the Queen and Prince Philip were taken 
by the Shah to the Bank Melli to see some of the fantastic Crown Jewels of Iran, the Imperial and to see 
Among the outstanding gems was the great diamond, 
Daryaye Noor, ‘‘ the Sea of Light," a sister-stone to Koh-i-Noor, or ‘‘ Mountain of Light,"’ now in 
Both were originally worn by the Great Moghul. 


consistently, to resist whatever he regarded as 
wrong; to say, irrespective of the consequences to 
himself, inacceptable things to those in power; 
to refuse, even in the slightest degree, to com- 
promise with what he held to be wrong or shabby 
or mean. Like Wellington, where the truth was 
at stake, he was completely fearless, and never 
tampered with it to serve the hour, or sheltered 
behind a lie He possessed, too, the kind of 
courage that that fine old sailor, Sir Dudley Pound, 
once defined as the quality that makes a man go 
on when he knows he can’t In latter years, 
crippled with arthritis of the bone—a legacy of 
wounds in the First World War—he persisted in 
labouring and travelling for half-a-dozen good 
causes while in acute pain, most of them connected 
with the well-being of old soldiers, of whose 
interests he was the untiring champion. About 
all this he never complained and was completely 
unassuming; after fifty years of a soldier’s life 
duty was as natural to him as breathing. 

With it all, like Chaucer’s knight, he was “ as 
meek as is a maid.”’ I have never known a man 
who was humbler about himself or put himself less 


forward. He expected others to do their duty 
as he did his and was stern and unshakably firm 
where any question of dereliction of obligation 
arose. But behind the steely exterior of his 
soldier's self-discipline was the tenderest of hearts. 
He possessed an extraordinary capacity for enter- 
ing into the feelings and minds of those whom 
this world had not treated kindly: of queer 
characters and misfits and odd men out. He had 
a genius for helping lame dogs over stiles and both 
in his army career and in civil life was perpetually, 
and with infinite patience, befriending the kind of 
people whom one would never have associated 
with such an apparently conventional and, indeed, 
model soldier. For all his tremendous power of 
self-discipline he had a happy and discerning love 
for the best in life; he loved beautiful things 
for which he had a connoisseur’s discernment, and 
his enjoyment of a bottle of fine 
port or claret was a delight to 
witness. Yet—generous to a fault 
where others were concerned—he 
lived his own life simply and 
austerely. Above all, he loved 
his friends; the transparent joy 
with which he welcomed them 
on meeting is something none of 
us who knew him will ever forget; 
the eyes of this reserved, stately 
man would at such moments 
gleam with delight and he would 
put out both hands to greet them, 
almost like a dog at the sight of 
his master. In his latter years 
his face was not unlike that of 
Mr. Punch in early Victorian 
drawings, twinkling with good 
nature, with humour, benevolence, 
indignation at wrong and injustice, 
and courtesy and_ gentleness, 
especially towards women and 
those in need of tenderness, all 
compounded in it. He was the 
soul of goodness and honour, and 
it was impossible to see him 
without realising it. 

At the end of all, it is to his 
courage, and his quality of trans- 
mitting courage, that the memory 
recurs. He was always ready 
and eager to take on new tasks 
them with fresh 
eyes; it was this that made his 
training of the D-Day armies 
so unique and original. In a letter 
to me shortly after his retirement to a small 
house in the country after his eight-year Governor- 
ship of Chelsea Hospital, he wrote: ‘‘ My attitude 
to life has always been to look at the bow wave 
and not back at the wake, and though my bow 
wave is now a very small one, I hope and believe 
it is still there.’’ It was, to the end. I shall 
always think of him, in Browning’s words, as 





one who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


And for his friends, there remains this legacy, 
one untouched by any death duty. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should 
be, 
“Strive and thrive!" cry “ Speed,—fight on, fare 
ever There as here ! ’’ 














WELCOMED AT KATMANDU: HER MAJESTY WALKING WITH KING MAHENDRA OF NEPAL 
ON HER ARRIVAL ON FEBRUARY 26. THE ROYAL VISITORS HAD FLOWN FROM BENARES. 


THE QUEEN HEADING A PROCESSION OF SMALL ELEPHANTS: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IS ON 
THE THIRD ELEPHANT FROM THE LEFT. OVER THREE HUNDRED ELEPHANTS WERE USED. 
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ADDRESSING A LARGE GATHERING AT THE TUNDIKHEL, A PARADE GROUND, AT KATMANDU: 
THE QUEEN REPLYING TO THE SPEECH OF WELCOME. 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Katmandu on February 26. 
They had flown from Benares in an R.A.F. Dakota. They were met at the air- 
port by King Mahendra and then drove to the Tundikhel, a large parade ground, 
for a civic reception. In her speech the Queen said how glad she was to be 
the “ first of our reigning monarchs to visit your capital.’’ The following day 
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AT KATMANDU; THE QUEEN WELCOMED 
IN NEPAL; AND A TIGER SHOOT. 


DRIVING TO A STATE RECEPTION IN KATMANDU SHORTLY AFTER HER ARRIVAL: 
THE QUEEN IN AN OPEN STATE CARRIAGE WITH KING MAHENDRA OF NEPAL. 
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AFTER THE KILL: THE QUEEN LOOKING AT A TIGRESS—SHOT BY REAR ADMIRAL 
BONHAM CARTER. ONE COW RHINOCEROS WAS ALSO SHOT. 


AT A STATE BANQUET: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH THEIR HOSTS, 
KING MAHENDRA OF NEPAL AND QUEEN RATNA, AT THE PALACE IN KATMANDU. 


the Royal visitors flew eighty miles away to a shooting camp in the Tarai 
country. The Duke was unable to shoot, owing to an infected finger. A tigress 
was shot by Rear Admira! Bonham Carter and a rhinoceros by either Sir Michael 
Adeane or Lord Home, who both fired together. The Queen, who observed 
the hunt from a gold-painted howdah, was able to take photographs. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO NEPAL: A PARADE WITH THE 
GURKHAS, AND A FAREWELL IN KATMANDU. 


(Leit.) 

VISITING THE HANU- 
MAN DHOKA—THE 
OLD PALACE In 
KATMANDU—ON 
FEBRUARY 28; THE 
QUEEN AND THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AFTER THEY HAD 
FLOWN BACK FROM 
THE HUNTING CAMP 

AT MAGHAULI. 


(Right.) 
A MOVING FAREWELL 
TO THE QUEEN AND 
PRINCE PHILIP IN 
KATMANDU, THE 
CAPITAL OF NEPAL. 
THEY FLEW BACK 
TO DELHI ON MARCH 1, 
SPENDING THE FINAL 
DAY IN KATMANDU. 


FAMOUS FOR ITS DURBAR SQUARE OF PALACES, NOW RICHLY PAINTED. 


| etapa through deep 

mountain valleys, 
the Queen and Duke re- 
turned from King 
Mahendra’s hunting 
camp on February 28, 
to Pokhara and then to 
Katmandu, before con- 
tinuing their tour to 
Delhi and thence to 
Iran. In Pokhara, in 
Central Nepal, a parade 
was held in their honour, 
and 200 Gurkha ex- 
servicemen, all wearing 
their medals, were there 
to greet them. Many of 
them had spent days 
trekking from outlying 
villages to be present 
on this moving occasion. 
King Mahendra had also 
put on Gurkha uniform 
for the parade. Con- 
tinuing their journey to 
Katmandu the Queen 
and Prince Philip spent 
the afternoon sightsee- 
ing, and made a visit to 
the old palace whose rare 
wood carvings areamong 
the best known in the 
country. Later there 
was a reception at the 
British Ambassador's 
residence, when the 
Queen was shown what 
was reputed to be a Yeti’s 
arm. 
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FAREWELL TO NEPAL ON MARCH 1: THE SCENE AT KATMANDU AIRPORT AS THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH ENDED THEIR TOUR OF THE COUNTRY. 
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WITH THE GURKHAS IN POKHA 
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RA, THE SECOND TOWN IN THE KATMANDU VALLEY: THE QUEEN 
TALKING TO VETERANS, WHO INCLUDED A V.C. WINNER. 
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DURING HER VISIT TO ISFAHAN, “HALF THE WORLD,” THE SHOWPIECE OF ISLAMIC 
ARCHITECTURE: THE QUEEN WITH THE SHAH AND THE EMPRESS FARAH. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO IRAN: THE QUEEN WITH HER 
IMPERIAL HOST IN TEHERAN AND ISFAHAN. 


N March 2, the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh arrived by air 
from Delhi at Mehrabad Airport, in Iran, where they were met by 

the Shah Mohammed Reza and the Empress Farah and with them drove 
to Teheran, where the Mayor gave them the key of the city. The day 
ended with a State banquet given by the Shah and the Empress at the 
Golestan Palace. The morning of March 3 was crowded with engage- 
ments in Teheran, and in the afternoon, after seeing a children’s display 
in the Amjadieh Stadium, the Queen and Prince Philip were shown some 
of the Crown Jewels of Iran, probably the world’s richest collection. 
In the evening the Queen and the Duke entertained their hosts to a 
State banquet in the British Embassy. On March 4 they flew to Isfahan, 
known in Persia as “‘ Half the World,”’ and later to Shiraz. On March 5 
they visited Persepolis. On March 6, after a reception for Commonwealth 

residents, they left by air for England. 


(RIGHT.) THE EMPRESS FARAH, H.M. THE QUEEN, THE SHAHANSHAH MOHAMMED 
REZA, AND PRINCE PHILIP ON THE OCCASION OF THE STATE BANQUET GIVEN BY THE 
QUEEN AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY ON MARCH 3. 
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AD I had what I thought an 
opportunity to write on 
subject as short a time ago as even a 
fortnight I should have written in 
greater perturbation than I now feel, 
perhaps indeed in fiery indignation 
I am half sorry, half relieved, that I 
was not put to the test and convinced 
that, though errors in our dealings 
with the affairs of Northern Rhodesia do not look 
quite as ugly as they did, their essential character 
and possible future consequences have been 
bettered only slightly. If there is now nothing 
sinister for the out-and-out partisan to discover— 
and I was never that—there remains much to be 
regretted. It will call for a determined effort, which 
is fortunately being made, to repair the damage 
and we cannot be positive that the cracks will be 
completely healed 


Compromise is a virtue. I re-read not very 
long ago Morley’s classic treatment of the subject 
and found it better than ever. In the moral field, 
however, compromise should be carefully con- 
trolled and measured, and this was surely a case 
in which it should 
have been confined (® 
to the minimum. 

Think what is at 
stake. Not the fate 
of Northern Rho- 
desia alone, not only 
the future of the 
Federation, not that 
of white settlers 
there and all over 
Africa, but the 
future of the con- 
tinent and the Com- 
monwealth, white, 
“* coloured,”’ and 
black, honourable 
and misguided, con- 
tributorsor spoilers. 
It is a sobering 
reflection and to 
minimise its signi- 


ficance would be 
not far short of 
criminal. 


What is the 
matter to be in- 
vestigated ? It is 
that there was a 
split in the Cabinet, 
though one pro- 
bably brought 
about by the senti- 
ments of the rank 
and file of the 
Government rather 
than any change of 
heart among the 
holders of office, 
that the inner 
breach has. assur- 
edly been closed, 
but that one cannot 
be equally assured 
that this is true of 
the outer, that of 
the back benchers. 
The attitude of the 
Press, which con- 
sistently or in the 
main supports the 
Government, con- 
firms this and has 
been creditable and 
helpful all through 
To-day one or two 
of the newspapers 
in question have come a little too close to saying 
that there never was a split of any kind, but all 
the best have stuck to their guns and made no 
concession save that the split was not as wide 
as they thought. 


It is seldom that so high a degree of unanimity 
of opinion is reached on a burning question and not 
often that the present writer agrees without 
reservation to any view, as he does here and now. 
The view of the parliamentary Opposition is 
officially not different. Indeed, one cannot 
express enough gratitude to its leader, Mr. Gait- 
skell, for his moderation and statesmanship, even 
if one feels strongly that his appointed henchman 
on affairs of this sort, Mr. Callaghan, merits no 
laudation and confirms the view that his good 
qualities of speed of thought and lucidity are marred 
by a deplorable irresponsibility. Further to the 
left it need hardly be said that Parliament, Press, 
and public have pulled out all the loudest stops 
in the organ and achieved the usual din. 
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ns A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
OUR FIRST GRIEVOUS SLIP IN RHODESIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


[wo members of the Cabinet have been singled 
out as the alleged leaders of opposed sides; indeed, 
if there were opposed sides they were by far the 
most likely leaders because one is the most con- 
cerned and the other comes second. Great— 
though entirely honourable—tactical skill was 
shown in the choice of Mr. Sandys to say what had 
to be said, which meant not only a determined 
defence but carrying the war to Sir Roy Welensky 
with devastating effect. The devastation was 
achieved. It was a remarkable speech, possibly 
the finest of the career of Mr. Sandys, with a blaze 
of sincerity sorely needed at that moment. The 
immediate recognition, the sheer inability of his 
hearers to give up cheering, was a well-earned 
tribute. How unhappy by contrast the attitude 





KEY FIGURES IN THE FUTURE OF CENTRAL AFRICA: MR. DUNCAN SANDYS, THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
(LEFT), WITH SIR ROY WELENSKY, PRIME MINISTER OF THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, WHO HAD JUST ARRIVED ON 
MARCH 4 FOR THE COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

On his arrival in London for the Commonwealth Conference Sir Roy said that if the British proposals for Northern Rhodesia’s constitution 
were not modified within reason he feared that this would lead to the destruction of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. He also 
said it was basically untrue that an attempt was being made in the Federation to keep control in European hands, and affirmed that he 
was not prepared to act unconstitutionally in the dispute which has arisen. Referring to the Macleod plan, he is reported to have said, 


“it entrenches racialism in Northern Rhodesia. 


of a large Tory minority had been up to that 
moment! It is true that it was large chiefly on 
paper and could not have got a tenth of its numbers 
into the division lobby, but that only makes it still 
less praiseworthy. It is appreciably more of a 
gamble to assert that this is over and done with, 
but I am prepared to put down stakes to that 
extent if necessary. I only wish it were as easy to 
say that the consequences were as thoroughly 
demolished, but there is nothing that is easy in this 
business. In any case there remains one element 
more serious and blameworthy still, now to be 
tackled with greater reluctance because it is not 
domestic. 


I cannot avoid saying that the arch offender 
has been Sir Roy Welensky. This is the more 
unwelcome in view of his past service to Rhodesia 
and of the undeserved, even vulgar, abuse earlier 
showered on him; but to the honest in heart it is 
inevitable. The taunting of the British Govern- 
ment, and of the Prime Minister in particular, was 
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more than a lapse of taste; it was 
abominable. The savage promise to 
stand between them and the Africans, 
to redeem their cowardice, to take on 
his breast the assegais they thought 
were directed against theirs, could not 
be regarded as merely ludicrous because 
it was also sinister in the extreme. 
Almost the only charge against him that 
will not stand is that he has been inconsistent. He 
used almost the same words over and over again 
before this crisis or phase of the crisis had come 
in view. 


And the consequences of his words extend 
beyond the Federation. They have been repeated 
throughout Africa, notably in Kenya, but also 
outside English-speaking Africa in the Congo and 
elsewhere. They may prove as damaging there as 
on his own doorstep, and he will deserve no grati- 
tude or even partial remission of the sentence if 
this does not turn out to be the case. With the 
exception of the Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa there is none whose power for good 
or evil throughout the continent is so great, and 
many people beside 
myself will find it 
easier to excuse and 
even sympathise 
with the former 
than with the latter. 
These conclusions 
do not flow from 
my pen as spontan- 
eously and easily as 
they seem to flow 
from other pens and 
other mouths. They 
are wrung from me, 
but they are 
genuine. 


The reaction of 
the native politi- 
cians and people is 
likewise to be de- 
plored, but so far it 
has almost made us 
look onitas virtuous 
just because that of 
Sir Roy Welensky 
and his henchmen is 
so vicious. It varies 
widely, of course, 
but the genuine 
moderates, among 
whom are not in- 
cluded those so 
unfairly dubbed 
‘* Government 
stooges,’”’ have been 
more moderate than 
ever, in face of ex- 
ceptional provoca- 
tion and _ the 
temptation to ex- 
ploit white rashness 
and intolerance. 
Had there been 
space for specimens 
it could have been 
well filled, but with 
only one more para- 
graph to be written 
the most that can 
be done is to quote 
a few words spoken 
outside the Federa- 
tion, in the South 
African Parliament: 
“The time might 
come when South 
Africa, the Portu- 
guese territories, and the Rhodesias might have 
to stand together to maintain western civilisation 
in Africa.” 


At no point does the story become in retro- 
spect anything better than barely tolerable, but 
a survey of the future must be more profitable 
and more promising, and such is at all events the 
conclusion here. This is expected to be a view 
from which virtually no one will dissent. Such 
is the bright side, but before feeling justified in 
admitting it the whole picture has cost this 
interpreter more pain and a more prolonged 
trial than he cares to admit. His own ideals 
have always lain far to what is called ‘“ the 
right ’’ and he prefers to call common sense, 
decency, order, justice, proportion, fairness 
to all. That his feelings should be outraged and 
his lifelong loyalties threatened from this direction 
of all others was incredibly hard to bear, and it 
was even more galling that he had to make his 
admissions aloud. 
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RABAT, MOROCCO. THE NEW KING OF MOROCCO, HASSAN Il, / MADRID. GENERALISSIMO FRANCO (CENTRE) SHAKING HANDS WITH THE PRETENDER TO THE THRONE OF SPAIN, | 
DELIVERING ONE OF HIS FIRST OFFICIAL SPEECHES SINCE HIS ACCESSION. DON JUAN CARLOS, AFTER A SERVICE WHICH TOOK PLACE ON FEBRUARY 28 IN THE ESCORIAL, WHERE THE KINGS | 
King Hassan of Morocco, who was enthroned on February 28, on the | OF SPAIN ARE BURIED. DON JUAN CARLOS IS TWENTY-TWO 
next day had a meeting a wer ele 
with President Bourguiba arr 
of Tunisia and Mr. Ferhat 
Abbas, the Algerian rebel 
leader. The three leaders 
discussed President Bour- 
guiba’s recent conversa- 
tions with President de 
Gaulle on Algeria. 
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(Right.) 

ROME. A BLESSING 
FROM A CAR: THE POPE 
BEING TAKEN AT SLOW 
PACE THROUGH ROME 
FOR HIS LENTEN STATION 
VISIT TO THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA 
GORETTI. THE’ POPE 
HAS REVIVED THE AN- 
CIENT CUSTOM OF THE 
LENTEN STATIONS AND 
EVERY SUNDAY DURING 
LENT VISITS A PARISH 

CHURCH. 


(Below. VASTERAAS, 
SWEDEN. 
A MISHAP AT A CAST- 
ING OF THE TOP OF A 
NUCLEAR REACTOR: 
MOLTEN METAL SPILLING 
OVER THE FLOOR. 
The British Ambassador 
to Sweden, Sir John 
Coulson, and his wife 
were among guests at 
the Asea foundry who 
narrowly esca harm 
on February 27 when a 
hopper of molten iron 
overturned. No one was 
seriously hurt. 
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f NEAR RABAT, MOROCCO. PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA OF TUNISIA TALKING 
TO MR. FERHAT ABBAS, THE ALGERIAN REBEL LEADER. 

| President Bourguiba left Morocco on March 2, where he had attended the 

funeral of the late King and where he had had talks with Mr. Ferhat Abbas in 
the Dar-es-Salaam Palace, which is situated outside Rabat. 
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CAPE CANAVERAL, U.S.A. A_ TECHNICIAN FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, WEST GERMANY. 
CLIMBING INTO THE “ PROJECT MERCURY” CAPSULE 
WHICH WAS RECOVERED FROM ITS TEST FLIGHT ON 
THE ATLANTIC RANGE ON FEBRUARY 21. IT IS CON- 
SIDERED THAT AN ASTRONAUT WOULD HAVE SUR- 
VIVED THIS ABNORMALLY RIGOROUS FLIGHT. 


ONE OF WEST BERLIN. A 2-TON UNEXPLODED BRITISH BOMB, 

FRANKFURT’S NEW WOMEN TRAFFIC WARDENS, WRITING OUT WHICH WAS DISCOVERED BY A BULLDOZER AND RENDERED 
A TICKET FOR A CAR WHICH HAS OUTSTAYED ITS PARKING- HARMLESS BEFORE REMOVAL. IT WAS TURNED UP DURING 
METER TIME. THIS FORCE, DESIGNED TO RELIEVE ORDINARY EXCAVATIONS NEAR AN OLD FOLKS’ HOME AND IS ONE OF 
POLICE, CAME INTO ACTION ON FEBRUARY 28; AND PERHAPS THE BIGGEST FOUND IN BERLIN. IT WAS AT FIRST MISTAKEN 
SUGGESTS A SOLUTION FOR LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEMS. FOR AN OLD BOILER. 


m re % — a . = 
MADAGASCAR. BOARDING THE FIRST SHIP OF HIS COUNTRY’S NAVY AFTER IT HAD BEEN ELISABETHVILLE, KATANGA. (L. TO R.) MR. ILEO, MR. KALONJI AND PRESIDENT 
HANDED OVER: M. TSIRANANA, THE PRESIDENT OF MADAGASCAR. TSHOMBE ON THEIR WAY TO SIGN A MILITARY AGREEMENT. 
President Tsiranana is seen here passing a guard of honour on board Tanamasoandro, which The three anti-Lumumbist leaders, Mr. Ileo, Mr. Kalonji of South Kasai, and President 
was handed over to the Republic of Madagascar by the French Navy on March | at Diego 


Tshombe, signed a military pact on February 28, _s their forces against what they 
Suarez. It is the first vessel of the Madagascan Navy. called the danger of “a régime of Communist tyranny.” 


— 


RAMBOUILLET, FRANCE. DURING THEIR FRIENDLY AND SUCCESSFUL DISCUSSIONS: 

PRESIDENT DE GAULLE (RIGHT) CHATTING WITH PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA OF TUNISIA. 

On February 27 President Bourguiba arrived in Paris for a day of fruitful discussions 

ORLY, FRANCE. PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA OF TUNISIA (RIGHT) WITH THE FRENCH PREMIER, with President de Gaulle, leaving the next day to attend the funeral of the King of 
M. DEBRE, INSPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR ON HIS ARRIVAL IN FRANCE Morocco. The prospects of peace in Algeria are considered to be much improved. 
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THE POPULATION OF RABAT FLOCKING TO PAY THEIR LAST RESPECTS TO THE KING 


WHO HELPED THEM WIN INDEPENDENCE: THE FUNERAL ON FEBRUARY 28. 


» 


; 


THE NEW KING OF MOROCCO (CENTRE) AT THE FUNERAL OF HIS FATHER, WITH 


PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA OF TUNIS (LEFT) AND MR. AVERELL HARRIMAN (U.S.A.) 


RABAT. THE FUNERAL OF A POPULAR MONARCH. 


| was estimated that no fewer than a million people turned out to 
watch the funeral ceremonies of King Mohammed of Morocco, who 
died quite suddenly on February. 26. The scene has been described as 
a fantastic display of grief, with women wailing, tearing their flesh 
and casting themselves down on the ground as the funeral procession 
passed by. Some tried to throw themselves in front of the coffin. The 
popularity of the late king is very largely due to the part he played 
in obtaining independence for the country. He had returned from exile 
to become the sovereign of an independent Morocco in 1955. He has 
been succeeded by his son, King Hassan II, who is thirty, and the first 
ruler of his country to succeed, instead of being “ elected.”’ He 
had on occasions represented his father with success. 
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NAIROBI, KENYA. MR. TOM MBOYA TRIUMPHANT. 


R. TOM MBOYA, General Secretary of the Kenya African National 
M Union, was victorious in the recent elections, winning Nairobi 
East by a very large majority. All of the four rival candidates lost their 
deposits. He gained 31,407 votes out of a total of 39,458. Afterwards 
he made a tour of triumph round Nairobi. In Rift Valley, Mr. Michael 
Blundell, of the New Kenya Party, defeated Sir Ferdinand Cavendish- 
Bentinck, also by a very large majority. Executives of both the Kenya 
African National Union and the Kenya African Democratic Union 
were to meet to discuss the Governor’s decision not to release Jomo 
Kenyatta. Sir Patrick Renison, the Governor, had changed his plans 
after being warned that the Kenya Land Army, made up mainly of former 

Mau Mau detainees, was planning violence against Europeans. 





VICTORIOUS—BY ONE VOTE: MR. MOTA SINGH, THE INDEPENDENT CANDIDATE FOR 


NAIROBI SOUTH, BEING CHAIRED BY SUPPORTERS OUTSIDE THE CITY HALL. 








MOUNTED POLICE CONTROLLING AN EXCITED CROWD OF VOTERS AT MAKADARA, 
NAIROBI. KENYA WILL NOW HAVE AN AFRICAN ELECTED MAJORITY. 








MR. TOM MBOYA, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE KENYA AFRICAN NATIONAL UNION, 
WAVING FROM A CAR AS HE ARRIVED AT A POLLING STATION IN MAKADARA. 
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MATURITY AND DECLINE OF THE INDUS VALLEY 
CIVILISATION : RELIGION AND INDUSTRY REVEALED 
IN EXCAVATIONS AT LOTHAL—PART II. 


By SRI S. R. RAO, Superintendent of the Department of Archeology, Northern Circle, Agra, India. 


[his is the second of two articles by Sri S. R. Rao on the excavations at Lothal, a maritime town of the Indus Valley civilisation. 
lhe first article, discussing the citadel and its drainage systems, the dockyard and some seals appeared in our issue of February 25. 


rT HE Lothal excavations have also thrown new 

light on the religious beliefs of the Harap- 
Fire-worship and animal sacrifice were in 
In several houses rectangular and circular 
mud-brick enclosures containing ash, triangular 
terra-cotta ‘‘ cakes’’ and balls with four finger 
marks were found. In two cases, painted ritualistic 
jars were also encountered. Charred bovine bone, 
ash, gold pendant and potsherd found in an enclo 
sure built over a small platform suggest an animal 
sacrifice having been performed (Fig. 11). Else- 
where, animal bones were also found buried in 
jars. A unique contribution of Lothal is the sys- 
tem of ‘‘ double burial ’’ practised in addition to 
the usual “single burials.’’ In three cases two bodies 
were found placed in each grave (Fig. 12). If further 
investigation con- 
firms that in each 
case a male and a 
female were buried 
together it may 
indicate a form of 
Sati practised by 
the Harappans. 

Arts and crafts 
were highly de- 
veloped in ‘ Lothal 
A.”’ The gold beads 
and pendants (Figs. 
5 and 7), the terra- 
cotta animal figures 
(Fig. 9) such as 
rhinoceros, bull, 
cow, horse, gorilla 
and dog naturalistic- 
ally represented 
and the attractive 
bronze models of 
dog and swan bear 
testimony to the 
skill of the jewel- 
lers, modellers and 
coppersmiths of 
Lothal. But it is 
the potters and 
plumbers who de- 
serve the highest 
praise. The plumber 
displayed a sound 
knowledge of en- 
gineering by main- 
taining proper 
gradients in drains, 
providing man- 
holes, soakage-jars 
and control holes 
for collecting rub- 
bish. He intro- 
duced a water-lock- 
ing system in the 
dockyard. A plumb 
bob, an ivory scale 
and a shell instru- 
ment for measuring 
angles have been 
found at Lothal. 
One has only to 
look at the stag standing below the tree, the water 
bird flying with the fish in the beak, the pair of 
cranes walking majestically and the hissing snakes 
under a tree—all painted on the earthenwares 
to appreciate the high artistic sense of the potter 
(Fig. 2). The painting on a jar depicting birds 
holding fish in their beaks perched on a tree, 
with an animal standing below it and the 
fish dropping down, may suggest the story of 
‘the cunning fox and the fowl.’’ The best 
among the painted vessels is, however, a minia- 
ture jar on which a deer looking back at a crow 
is depicted. 

A word must be said about the contact Lothal} 
as a major port on the western coast of India had| 
with foreign countries. Pottery of non-Harappan 
origin (Fig. 3) painted in “ reserved slip’’ tech 
nique and in chocolate or black over cream found 
at Lothal suggests a vague affinity with the pottery 
of the Al’ubaid and Uruk levels of Ur. A terra-cotta 
head from Lothal with square-cut beard and sharp 
nose reminds of Sumerian figures. The terra- 
cotta gaming pieces and crude human figurines 
with bird-like head and beaked nose are unlike the 
typical Harappan figurines. 


pans. 
vogue. 


FIG. 1. 





FIG. 2. 


ON TREES AND LEAVES. 


A FINE VASE OF THE “LOTHAL A” 
CULTURE, SHOWING BIRDS, PERHAPS WITH 
FISH IN THEIR MOUTHS, AND PATTERNS BASED 


At the end of “ Lothal A”’ the standard of 
construction had suffered and regulations were not 
strictly enforced. Houses and drains were shabbily 
constructed and encroachments were not infre- 
quent. The final blow was, however, struck by 
an unprecedented flood of long duration. All the 
dwellings were washed away; the massive mud- 
brick platforms were heavily damaged and the 
dockyard was destroyed beyond repair. Thus 
came to an end the fourth phase of Lothal, which 
had developed into a very prosperous port-town 
from a small village. 

Though the beginning of the decline was 
noticed in ‘‘ Lothal A ”’ itself, there was a sudden 
degeneration in the culture as a whole in ‘‘ Lothal 
B.”’ The poverty-stricken condition of those who 





LOTHAL: “ AN ISOLATED MOUND . . . ABOUT TWO MILES IN CIRCUMFERENCE, IT RISES GRADUALLY TO A HEIGHT OF 18 FT. FROM 
THE SURROUNDING FEATURELESS PLAIN” IN THE AHMEDABAD DISTRICT OF GUJARAT. 
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FIG. 3. 


resettled themselves becomes evident from their 
poor material equipment. Tools, weapons and 
ornaments were limited to those which could be 
made from the locally-available raw material. 
Chert, steatite, etc., could not be imported owing 
to stoppage of overseas trade. Hence short, 
parallel-sided blades of jasper replaced long chert 
blades, and agate biconical beads replaced faience 
and steatite ones. Pottery was indifferently 
painted and sometimes the fabric was coarse. Lack 
of demand was responsible for poorer decoration. 
Naturalistic designs, wherever resorted to, were 
stylised and the entire vessel surface was not painted. 

Another striking feature of ‘‘ Lothal B”’ is the 
gradual evolution of new traditions from the 
degenerate stage of Harappa culture. In one way, 
it can be said to be the formative stage of a new 
culture. New ceramic types such as high-necked 
jars and carinated bowls were evolved from small- 
necked jars and convex-sided bowls while certain 
other forms such as goblet, beaker and perforated 
jar were discarded. In painting pottery, fronds, 
wavy and oblique lines and loops were preferred 
to the intricate geometric and naturalistic designs. 
Shell bangles replaced terra-cotta ones. 


SHERDS OF POTTERY OF NON-HARAPPAN ORIGIN. 
“RESERVED SLIP’ TECHNIQUE AND IN CHOCOLATE AND BLACK OVER CREAM, 
THESE SUGGEST CONTACTS PERHAPS WITH MESOPOTAMIAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN 
CULTURES. “LOTHAL A” 


The story of the survival of Harappa culture 
in a degenerate form and its subsequent trans- 
formation does not end with ‘‘ Lothal B,”’ but is 
carried further at Rangpur, a Harappa site 32 miles 
south-west of Lothal. Here, three cultural periods 
were distinguished as a result of the excavation 
conducted between 1953 and 1955. The earliest 
period—namely, Rangpur I—represents a micro- 
lithic culture unassociated with pottery, while 
Rangpur II represents the Harappa culture and 
Rangpur III the Lustrous Red Ware culture. 
Three sub-periods could be made out in Period II 
on the basis of the maturity, degeneration and 
transformation of the Harappa culture. Thus 
Rangpur II A is equated with “ Lothal A,” 
and Rangpur JI B and II C with “ Lothal B.” 
Further evolution of Harappan ceramic types 
and their treatment with a lustrous red slip, 
stylisation of deer and bull motifs on painted 
pottery, frequent use of the black-and-red ware 
and replacement of steatite and faience ornaments 
by terra-cotta, agate and jasper ornaments, are 
the main features of the Lustrous Red Ware 
culture in Rangpur III. 

More than sixty sites belonging to the various 
stages of the Harappa culture have been located in 
Kutch, Kathiawad 
and Gujarat. Among 
them Lothal and 
Rangpur in Kathia- 
wad, Desalpar in 
Kutch and Bhaga- 
trav in South 
Gujarat are early 
settlements repre- 
senting the mature 
stage of Harappa 
culture and all the 
rest are late settle- 
ments of the de- 
generate phase. 
Thus two waves of 
Harappans are sug- 
gested. Those who 
came in the second 
wave landed at 
the estuarine 
ports on the coast 
of Kutch, Kathia- 
wad and South 
Gujarat, made small 
but temporary 
settlements at 
Todio in Kutch, 
Amra, Lakhabawal, 
Kinnerkheda, Som- 
nath and Kanjetar 
in Kathiawad and 
Mehgam and Telod 
in South Gujarat. 
They had a poor 
material equip- 
ment. The de- 
generation and 
evolution of the 
Harappa culture is 
noticed not only at 
Lothal, Rangpur 
and Bhagatrav in 
the post-flood days 
but also at other 
late Harappan 
coastal settlements. 

The Harappa 
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culture is dated 
PERIOD. on the basis of 
the seals in the 
Indus style found at Ur, Tell Asmar and 
Tepe Gawra, in Mesopotamia. Most of them 
belong to the pre-Sargonid (before 2350 B.C.) 


and Sargonid periods and a few to the Kassite 
(1500 B.C.) period. Among other typical finds 
found at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Lothal and 
the Mesopotamian sites, are gold disc-beads 
with axial hole, etched carnelian beads of a dis- 
tinctive type, segmented beads and terra-cotta 
gaming pieces. The generally-accepted date for 
the Harappa culture in the Indus Valley is 
c. 2500 B.C, to c. 1500 B.c. On this basis, “‘ Lothal 
A,” with its four structural phases and 24 ft. of 
occupation debris representing the mature Harappa 
culture is assigned to the same period. The inter- 
val between “ Lothal A”’ and “ Lothal B” can 
only be guessed, but the break appears to have 
been very short. Fortunately at Rangpur there is 
a continuity and ‘‘ Lothal B ”’ is equated to By 
pur II B and II C on ceramic evidence, 
dating (c. 2000 B.c. to 800 B.c.) is baseq yo¢ 
on the accepted dates of the Harappae culture but 
other internal and external evidences especially 
for periods II B, II C and III. T 

r pe : , an he Lustrous Red 
Ware and Coarse Red Ware types [Continued overleaf. 
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GOLD, BEADS AND TERRA-COTTA—INDUSTRIES OF 4000-YEAR-OLD LOTHAL. 
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FIG. 4. A SELECTION OF BEADS OF CARNELIAN, JASPER AND AGATE, TYPICAL OF MANY FOUND FIG. 5. A NECKLACE OF TINY GOLD BEADS, OF “LOTHAL A” PERIOD. THE ARTS AND 
IN THE “LOTHAL A” LEVELS OF THE SITE. CRAFTS APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN HIGHLY DEVELOPED BY THESE PEOPLE. 


Continued.] of Rangpur II C 
occurring in period III C 
of Navda Toli, a chalco- 
lithic site on the Narmada 
in Madhya Pradesh (see 
The Illustrated London 
News of September 20, 
1958, and September 5, 
1959), have been assigned 
to c. 1000 B.C. on the basis 
of carbon 14 dating. Hence 
the post-flood settlement 
of “Lothal B” may be 
said to have continued up 
to 1000 B.c. At Rangpur, 
however, the Lustrous Red 
Ware continued up to 
c. 800 B.c. The excavation 
atSomnath, alate Harappa 
site on the south coast of 
Kathiawad, has also con- 
firmed the degeneration of 
the Harappa culture and 
its emergence in the form 
of the Lustrous Red Ware 
culture noticed at Lothal 
and Rangpur. The exca- 
vations at Lothal and 
Rangpur and exploration 
in western India have not 
only extended the southern 
limits of the Harappa 
Empire—the largest in the 
Bronze Age—by 500 miles 

[Continued opposite. 


FIG. 6. A BEAD-MAKER’S WORKSHOP IN THE LOWER TOWN. NEARLY 1000 BEADS IN VARIOUS STAGES WERE FOUND ON THE WORKING PLATFORM. Y 





~~ 
FIG. 7. GOLD PENDANT UNITS OF DIFFERING TYPES: { FIG. 8 PART OF THE INDUSTRIAL QUARTER OF LOTHAL. IT IS FIG. 9. POSSIBLY PRODUCTS OF THE WORKSHOPS 


; DISCS PIERCED AXIALLY AND CENTRALLY, A GOLD ; SUGGESTED THAT THE CUBICAL BLOCKS ARE PART OF A KILN SHOWN IN FIG. 8: SMALL AND CRUDE REPRESENTATIONS 
SPIRAL FORM AND A CONE OF GOLD SHEET. \ FOR BAKING SMALL TERRA-COTTA OBJECTS. OF ANIMALS AND HUMAN BEINGS IN TERRA-COTTA. 
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FIG. 14. A BEAD-MAKER’S KILN IN THE LOWER TOWN OF LOTHAL. THE FLUES IN THE UPPER CHAMBER 
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LOTHAL BURIAL CUSTOMS AND ANIMAL SACRIFICES; 
HOUSES; A KILN; AND COPPER AND BRONZE OBJECTS 


{ FIG, 10. 
\ THESE DATE FROM PHASE IV OF “LOTHAL A” (UP TO 1500 B.C.). 


FIG. 12. A DOUBLE BURIAL OF PHASE III OF “LOTHAL A” AND A LATER, PHASE IV, SINGLE BURIAL. THE 


DOUBLE BURIAL HINTS AT THE PRACTICE OF SATI. 
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ARE INTER-CONNECTED THROUGH THE LOWER CHAMBER. 


Continued.] south of Mohenjo-daro up to Bhagatrav near Surat, but also added a 
new chapter to Indian history throwing light on the survival, degeneration and 
transformation of the Harappa culture between 1500 B.C. and 800 B.C. The 
wide gap that existed in Indian history has also been greatly narrowed. The 
emergence of the Lustrous Red Ware culture from the degenerate Harappa 


A STREET OF HOUSES IN THE LOWER TOWN, WHICH WAS THE AREA OF SHOPS AND WORKING-PLACES. 


FIG. 11. ON THE SQUARE ALTAR IN THE FOREGROUND ARE THE i 


REMAINS OF AN ANIMAL SACRIFICE—CHARRED ANIMAL BONES, 
A GOLD PENDANT, BEADS AND POTTERY. 
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FIG. 13. COPPER OBJECTS: A CELT, AN AXE, RAZORS, A PIN, FISH-HOOKS, 
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FINGER RINGS AND A BEAD—COVERING BOTH “ LOTHAL A" AND “ LOTHAL B.” 


\ FIG. 15. A RIVETTED BRONZE VESSEL OF “ LOTHAL A” D 0} - 
SMITHS SEEM TO HAVE BEEN BOTH ACCOMPLISHED AND PRODUCTIVE. 
A, 
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culture has forged new links between the Harappa culture on the one hand 
and the later chalcolithic cultures of Ahar and Navda Toli, in Central India, 
Bahal and Daimabad in Tapti Valley and Nasik and Jorwe in the Deccan, 
on the other. Evolved Harappan ceramic types and painted motifs, the 
black-and-red ware and the Lustrous Red Ware provide the necessary links. 
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THE NEED TO PROTECT CAR DRIVERS AND PASSENGERS: SAFETY 


that such measures of safety are essential in a world of fast driving and crowded 





It may come as a surprise to most motorists in Great Britain to hear that in 
Sweden it is estimated that 60 per cent. of all cars are now equipped with some 
form of safety belt ; while in the U.S.A. five of the biggest car manufacturers 
have decided to install fittings for safety harness next year at no extra cost. 
In this country the number is no greater than one in a thousand. The 
difference reflects that in these islands safety belts for cars are still looked on 
as fussy, unattractive gadgets; whereas Sweden and the U.S.A. obviously believe 


roads, and that their advantages far outweigh any discomfort or encumbrance 
which such devices may create. Another common reaction is to regard 
anything that is a reminder of the dangers of driving as subversive to 
the confidence of the driver, and therefore indirectly a cause of accidents. 
But both unfavourable reactions are unsound: for one thing a safety belt is 
not just a gadget, another trick for squeezing more money out of the duped 


Drawn by our Special Artist G. H. Davis, with the co-operation of The Motor, ¢/ 
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BELTS OF VARIOUS KINDS, AND THE DANGERS THEY AIM TO MINIMISE. 


motorist. It is a safety device based entirely on practical necessity and testing, 
and is strongly approved by the Ministry of Transport and the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents. As for people who prefer not to be reminded 
of danger, their state of innocence hardly makes them any less prone to 
accidents. The effectiveness of safety belts has clearly been demonstrated, 
both in major and minor accidents. It is not, after all, so very uncommon 
for a driver or passenger to be thrown forward against the windscreen. How 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, and Messrs. Siebe, Gorman and Co., Ltd. 


easy it would be to sustain a lasting injury this way! In the case of serious 
accidents safety belts, which may resist a force of up to twenty times the weight 
of the human body, may alone stand between the motorist and death. As yet 
there is insufficient evidence in Great Britain for compiling any reliable 
statistics about them. But in the U.S.A.—admittedly under different condi- 
tions—it has been shown that safety belts reduce the likelihood of any 
kind of injury by over 60 per cent., and of serious injury by over 70 per cent. 
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WHERE FORTY CENTURIES LOOK DOWN. 





- YPT OF THE PHARAOHS.” By SIR ALAN GARDINER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


ILATE’S famous question with regard to truth 
early comes to the mind when one tries to 
follow the course of ancient Egyptian history. The 
Egyptians had a much higher opinion of themselves 
than, in that of the present author, the circum- 
stances warranted, and the inscriptions which they 
have left behind them, like those of the 17th and 
18th centuries on the walls of English churches, 
are calculated to convey the impression that never 
have there been so many great and good men alive 
on the face of the earth at the same time. Yet, as 
Sir Alan Gardiner reminds us, Egypt has been 
successfully invaded over and over again, and 
whenever she has been faced by a hardier and more 
warlike race she has invariably succumbed. 


One reason for this probably was that in her 
earlier days she was about as happily isolated as 
any continental country could be to develop her 
own highly individual culture; also, at the most 
flourishing moments of her history her material 
resources were incomparably great, while even 
in periods behind historical recollection trade 
was more widely flung than is always imagined. 
All these factors contributed to the growth of 
an egocentricity for which one would have to 
go to China to find a parallel. As this com- 
placency remained undiminished, at any rate 
down to the time of Alexander the Great, one 
can only suppose that the continual substitution 
of one dynasty for another, and the confusion 
with which this must have been accompanied, 
passed over the heads of the mass of the people 
like the Wars of the Roses in medieval England, 
though the religious revolution effected by 
Akhenaten may well have been an exception. 
That there were serious internal dissensions 
from time to time can hardly be doubted, for 
it is impossible to believe that the country was 
any more peaceful under the Pharaohs than it 
has been during the period from the Arab 
invasion down to the present day. 


It was not until towards the end of the 
third millennium before Christ that the first 
great clash took place between the agricultural 
civilisation of Egypt and the pas- 
toral civilisations farther to the 
East. From the northern grass- 
lands of the Caspian region came a 
vast outpouring of warrior peoples, 
and this went on for centuries. 
Horde after horde was set in motion, 
but what was the cause of these 
migrations is not easy to under- 
stand, though periods of extreme 
drought resulting from a change of 
climate may have had something to 
do with it. Egypt was for a time 
spared from attack owing to its re- 
mote geographical position, but in 
due course a people, probably of 
Semitic origin, known as _ the 
Hyksos, appeared, and duly con- 
quered the country: hitherto the 
contest for the crown had been 
between the princes of Memphis 
and Thebes, but now the foreigner 
had thrown his sword into the 
scale. As so often in the annals 
of mankind, the conqueror was 
assisted by a new weapon, in this 
case the introduction of the horse. 


The reaction against the domina- 
tion of the Hyksos brought the 
Eighteenth Dynasty to the throne, 
and not content with driving the 
foreigner out of their country, the 
Egyptian monarchs passed over 
to the offensive. Tuthmédsis III 
set out for Palestine and Syria in the spring 
of 1479 B.c., and on May 14 he led his army 
through the pass traversed by Allenby 3397 
years later; he debouched on the Plain of 
Megiddo, and the next day he advanced with his 
army in battle order against the King of Kadesh, 
whose forces were encamped outside Megiddo. 
With the southern horn of his army resting on a 
hill south of the brook of Kina, and the northern 
pointing toward Megiddo, Tuthmdsis, “ like Horus 
armed with talons,”’ in a shining chariot of elec- 
trum, led the attack, and in one charge he scattered 
the enemy, who fled headlong towards Megiddo 
“as if terrified by spirits,’ thereby winning the 





first great battle of recorded history. In all, 
Tuthmésis undertook fifteen campaigns in a war 
which began for the defence of Egypt, but which 
soon became one of defiance of her neighbours. 
Breasted said of him that “‘ he was the first to 
build an empire in any real sense,” but Sir Alan 
is more sceptical: 


The whole question needs reconsideration in the 
light of the ever increasing information being gathered 
about those countries (i.e., Palestine and Syria) through 
archzological and philological research. It may even 
be doubted whether the much vaunted Egyptian empire 
ever existed. The defeat of Mitanni by Tuthmésis I 
may have brought about an attempt in that direction, 
but there is no evidence that his success was followed 
up in the next two reigns. It would be perverse to 
minimize the splendid achievement of Tuthmésis III, 
but this started with the uprising of a vast coalition 
of petty Palestinian and Syrian chieftains, and even 
after Mitanni had again been vanquished, thirteen 





THE PRE-DYNASTIC TJEHNU PALETTE IN THE CAIRO MUSEUM: ONE 
OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE BOOK WHICH IS REVIEWED 


HERE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


DYNASTY FROM HIERACONPOLIS, NOW IN THE CAIRO MUSEUM. 


The illustrations from the book “ Egypt of the Pharaohs ™ are reproduced by courtesy of the Oxford University Press. 


more separate campaigns were needed in order to 
maintain the Egyptian suzerainty. 


So we pass on to Ramessés II, who was destined 
to enjoy one of the longest reigns in Egyptian 
history, and partly on that account he has handed 
down to posterity so exaggerated an idea of his 
importance that he is often termed Ramessés the 
Great, a title which he in no way deserved. His 
name bulks largely in Egypt, and as Hall has 
remarked, ‘‘ It is impossible to get away from it 
for long.’” Theie is hardly a temple which has 
not been “ restored " or otherwise spoilt by him, 
and hardly a statue of any earlier king that has 
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THE TWO FACES OF THE PALETTE OF N’ARMER (LEFT, OBVERSE; RIGHT, REVERSE), OF THE FIRST 
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not been partially 
or wholly usurped 
by him. Extern- 
ally, the most 
momentous 
event of his reign 
was the long war 











against the Hit- 





tites, which 
lasted off and on THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
for fifteen years ON THIS PAGE: SIR ALAN GARDINER. 
until the con- ‘Sit Alan Gardiner, mae 5 ean of this 
ies country’s most distinguished Egypto- 
clusion of peace logists, was born in 1879 and educated 
about 1279 B.C. at Charterhouse, the Sorbonne and 
This struggle, pean: See — a sy mah og 
sti is an Honorary Fellow. e is the 
= left both author of a great number of books deal- 
combatants ter- ing with Egyptian history, grammar, 
ribly weakened, literature, religion and anthropology. 
was in fact the 


turning pointof Egyptian history, which was hence- 
forth to be a story of decline which energetic 
monarchs like Ramessés III and Shishak could 
do nothing to arrest. The Hittite wars, following 
on the religious cleavage, had drained the strength 
of Egypt, and there was a decline in every feature 
of the national life only 300 years after the heroic 
age in which the Hyksos had been expelled. 


This weakened Egypt was in no condition 
to hold its own against the highly-trained and 
utterly ruthless armies of Assyria, more par- 
ticularly in view of the new tactics which came 
into being at this time. The power and effect 
of the infantryman was greatly developed by 
the Assyrian monarchs, who armed him with a 
bow so tha the could, like his English counter- 
part at Crecy and Agincourt, destroy his foes 
at a distance; as the Egyptians had for long 
relied for success upon their chariots, they were 
thus at a decided disadvantage in this new type 
of warfare. Furthermore, the Assyrians were 
well versed in poliorcetics, and they have a 
definite claim to be the pioneers of military 
engineering. The Egyptians had never been 
first-class fighting men, so it may also well be that 
Assyrian terrorism was not without its effect 
upon them; they had always been 
humane coriquerors themselves, 
and it would not be surprising 
if they were dismayed by the be- 
haviour of the Assyrians. The usual 
procedure of Ashur-nasir-pal III, 
for instance, after the capture of 
a hostile city, was to burn it, and 
then to mutilate all the grown men 
prisoners by cutting off their hands 
and ears and putting out their eyes ; 
after which they were piled up ina 
great heap to perish in torture from 
sun, flies, their wounds and suffoca- 
tion; the children, both boys and 
girls, were all burnt alive at the 
stake; and the chief was carried 
off to Assyria to be flayed alive 
for the King’s delectation. The 
Egyptians may surely be par- 
doned if they found this sort of 
thing definitely discouraging. 


By now the days of Egyptian 
isolation were over, and the 
country was inexorably drawn 
into the vortex of Near Eastern 
politics; the world was getting 
smaller, and it soon became 
obvious that she was not strong 
enough to hold her own among 
the Powers which were now com- 
ing to the fore: as soon as her 
eastern neighbours, that is to 
say Persia, Media, and Babylonia, 
had settled “which was going to be the victor, 
it was clear that Egypt’s turn would have 
come. The Persian gained the day, and soon added 
Egypt to his other spoils ; there were, it is true, 
several risings against him, often with Greek 
support, but they had no lasting success, and it 
was a Persian satrap who handed the country over 
to Alexander the Great in a.p. 332. With this 
event Sir Alan Gardiner wisely lays down his pen 
after writing a scholarly work which will not easily 
be supplanted in our time. 





*“ Egypt of the Pharaohs: An Introduction.” By Sir 
Alan Gardiner. Illustrated. (O.U.P.; 35s.) 
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WITH BOYS LEAVING FOR GAMES: A VIEW OF THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS LOOKING ALONG THE MAIN DRIVE. 


Canford, founded in 1923, is one of the youngest public schools, but it has Malory -Beaufort, Monteacute, Mountjoy, Monthermer, Eureux and Rosmar, 
acquired in its site a thousand years of tradition. Parish church and manor John of Gaunt and Longspée, is kept alive in name of boarding-house and 
house have stood here side by side since Saxon times. Both parish and classroom, library and playing field; while the church, a good example of 
manor originally included Poole within their boundaries, and in the develop- village Norman, has in these last years seen more worshippers than ever 
ment of Poole’s harbour the manor gained its medieval wealth and import- before in its long history, for it does double duty, still a much-loved parish 
ance. The roll of medizval lords of the manor, sonorous as a passage of church but also in daily use as the school chapel. Of the [Continued overleaf. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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Continued.| medizwval manor house there only remains the 14th-century building 
known as John of Gaunt’s, originally a kitchen, now a library. The rest had 
suffered ruin and demolition before the end of the 18th century. In their 
place Edward Blore, Sir Walter Scott’s architect for Abbotsford, built a new 
house for Lord de Mauley in the 1820s; twenty-five years later Sir Charles 
Barry, the architect of the Houses of Parliament, converted this house into 
a mansion for the great ironmaster Sir John Guest and his remarkable wife 


~ CANFORD SCHOOL: OVERLOOK 
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ING THE RIVER STOUR: A VIEW OF Jo! 
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Lady Charlotte, whose diaries, edited recently by her grandson the Earl o 
Bessborough, give a fascinating picture of Canford and much else in mid 
19th century. To Barry’s mansion Sir John and Lady Charlotte’s son, the 
first Lord Wimborne, made in the late 19th century further additions, partly 
to provide fit accommodation in which to entertain the Prince of Wales 
These were the buildings acquired for the school from the Guest family in 
1923; a house with a pleasant south aspect; with a great hall, now a dinin; 
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9F JOHN OF GAUNT'S KITCHEN AND SIR CHARLES BARRYS FINE TOWER) 
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irl o hall, which is in its way as successful an example of Barry’s pastiche as the level gravel soil, so that without destruction of the beautiful timbered land- 
mid Houses of Parliament; with a fine library, still used, though more intensively, scaping it has made good, well-drained and ample playing fields. In 
1, the for its original purpose; and with one out-building, rare in a country house, the summer of 1923 the Reverend J. S. Macnutt as Headmaster opened the 
sartly unique in a public school, a Royal tennis court built in 1879 for Lord Wimborne school with 147 boys. By 1928, when the Reverend C. B. Canning succeeded 
Vales and in daily use by the school in 1961. With the house the school acquired him, numbers had doubled and a large building programme had begun. All 
ily in fine parkland, planted with splendid trees, largely by the Guests, but with some the building near the original house used the same stone-coloured brick with 
ining specimens, oak and chestnut, with a far longer history; this park lay on a excellent weathering qualities that Blore and Barry had [Continued overleaf 
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KITCHEN, WHICH IS NOW USED AS A READING ROOM AND FICTION LIBRARY 
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FINE EXAMPLE OF 14TH-CENTURY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: JOHN OF GAUNT'S 











Continued.| used, and though none of it is of great architectural distinction, 
the grouping is unusually good. Numbers and buildings continued to grow 
until the economic slump of the 1930s called a halt. The outbreak of war 
brought greater difficulties, for Canford was in a defence area and never 
secure from the threat of requisition. In 1944 a quick recovery began; by 
the time of Mr. Canning’s retirement in 1947, numbers, at 370, were higher 
than ever. The headmastership of Mr. J. W. S. Hardie from 1947 to 1960 
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THE SCHOOL CHAPEL, THE PARISH CHURCH OF CANFORD MAGNA. 
AND WITHIN A FEW YARDS OF THE SCHOOL ITSELF 
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CANFORD SCHOOL: VIEWS OF A 
WELL-KNOWN DORSET SCHOOL. 


IT STANDS BY THE SCHOOL GATEWAY 
THE GOVERNORS ARE PATRONS OF THE LIVING 
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IN BEAUTIFUL PARKLAND: (L. TO R.) DAY BOYS’ HOUSE (BEHIND TREES), CLASSROOMS, DORMITORIES AND OTHER BUILDINGS. TO THE RIGHT IS JOHN OF GAUNT’S KITCHEN, AND BARRY’S SCREEN 


brought further expansion and consolidation; more building, notably a swim- 
ming bath and new laboratories; a further increase in numbers up to 440; a 
widening of the school’s activities, notably rowing on a scale not previously 
attempted, sailing, gliding and instrumental music; and, most of all, a steady 
and remarkable growth in the academic standards of the school. Canford’s 
fourth headmaster, Mr. I. A. Wallace, took over in January 1961 a schoo! 
that knows both the adventure of growth and the traditions of its setting. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
VIII. THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE ON EARTH. 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 


© 1961. Tue Ittustratep Lompow News & Sxercu Lrp. 


Hew did life begin upon the Earth? To this 

important question, a number of suggested 
answers have been given from time to time. For 
example, it has been suggested that life might have 
been brought, in a primitive form, to the Earth 
from elsewhere in the Universe on meteorites. 
Now it is not inconceivable that life developing in 
one part of the Universe might be propagated in 
some such way to other parts. But this is not a 
fruitful suggestion, for it simply takes the question 
of the origin of life out of the realm of further 
discussion. Rather is it better to ask whether, if 
we accept the view that there is no sharp dividing 
line between living and non-living matter, we can 
come to understand the conditions that would be 
required for living matter to be built up from 
non-living matter on the Earth. 

Even the simplest of molecules that could 
serve as a basis for life is a highly-ordered structure 
of atoms, which is very unlikely to form by chance 
in a collection of free atoms. On the other hand, 
if some sticky material were available, free atoms 
might stick to this material, which would form a 
sort of matrix on which, given time, more com- 
plicated molecules could build up. Many mole- 
cules of various degrees of complexity would form 
in this way, only to break up again. But if, at 
any time, a molecule sufficiently complex, and of 
the right type to act as a template upon which a 
molecule like itself could 
be built (similar, but on 
a simpler level, to the 
nucleic acid molecules dis- 
cussed last week), then a 
train of evolution towards 
more complex, “ living ”’ 
molecules might begin. 

It has been suggested 
that, at an early stage 
in the history of the 
Earth’s crust, the right 
conditions were provided 
on wet, muddy banks of 
clay that would form in 
the estuaries of rivers. 
Another suggestion has 
pushed the origin of 
“ proto-life’’ to an even 
earlier period, before the 
Earth was formed. Some 
theories have supposed that 
the Earth (and the other 
planets) were built up from 
smaller particles, or 
planetesimals, by accretion 
(and not formed “ hot” 
from material from the 
Sun). Such accretion 
would be facilitated where 
the pre-planetary material 
was of a sticky nature, and 
complex molecules might have been formed on 
the planetesimals. 

Another suggestion is that complex molecules 
might be built up, in the right circumstances, 
by the action of radiation from the Sun. The 
presence of the oxygen in the Earth’s atmos- 
phere shields the surface of the Earth from the 
most active ultra-violet radiation of the Sun. But 
this oxygen has been produced by the action of 
living things on Earth. The primitive atmosphere 
of the Earth probably resembled more the atmo- 
sphere of Jupiter, containing such gases as ammonia 
and methane. Recently, the experiment has been 
made of passing an electrical discharge through a 
mixture of gases of this type, and including water, 
and it has been found that in this way molecules 
of amino-acids can be formed. These are not yet 
living molecules, but they are the bricks out of 
which living molecules are built (see last week’s 
article). 

We may suppose, at least tentatively, that in 
some such way the first self-reproducing molecules 
were formed in the primitive atmosphere of the 
Earth. At the same time, other complicated mole- 
cules that had not got this property of self- 
replication would also be formed, but while these 
latter molecules would just decay in time into 
simpler molecules, the self-reproducing ones would 
have the power of endurance. In this way, more 
and more of the available atoms would find their 
way into the self-reproducing molecules. 

At this stage, the development of life must 
have hung on a thin thread. Indeed, there were 
probably many false starts. But every now and 
then, one such molecule might build up into 
a slightly more complex molecule. Every new 


AN AMCEBA, SHOWING REPRODUCTION BY DIVISION INTO 

TWO ; THIS IS THE FUNDAMENTAL WAY OF REPRODUCTION 

OF CELLS. THE FIRST LIVING FORMS ON EARTH MAY 

HAVE BEEN NOT UNLIKE AMCEBA. DR. OVENDEN THIS 

WEEK DISCUSSES SIMPLE SELF-REPRODUCING MOLECULES 
AND EVOLUTION. 


change in the original molecule that tended to 
make its power of self-reproduction more reliable 
would tend to be perpetuated, at the expense of 
less “ efficient ’’ molecular structures. 

This concept of “ natural selection” is one of 
the most important ideas in science, and one that 
can be applied right through the scale of living 
things. It was put forward first in a well- 
argued form just a hundred years ago by Charles 
Darwin, in his famous book “ The Origin of 
Species.” In the simplest terms, the theory 
of natural selection says that each generation 
produces individuals that are in some respect 
different from their parents. Those individuals 
whose special peculiarities confer on them some 
advantage (for example, an added ability to protect 
themselves from their natural predators, or to find 
food more efficiently) will tend, on the average, 
to survive, and pass on their special advantage to 
their offspring. Changes which confer no such 
advantage will not have any more tendency to 
survive than any other “ useless "’ variation, and 
will eventually die out from the species. 

In this way, we may understand how it is that 
forms of life develop in such a way as to be well 
suited to their environment. More important still, 
it allows life to change with changes of the general 
environment. If the ideas on the origin of life 
outlined above are true, then conditions on the 





Earth now are not suitable for the genesis of life; 
yet by natural selection, life forms have developed 
that are suited to the new (oxygen-rich) environ- 
ment, and which would be quite unable to live in 
the original atmosphere of the Earth. 

A hundred years after Darwin’s book, there is 
still argument as to whether the hypothesis of 
natural selection is fully adequate toexplain the wide 
diversity of life on Earth. It is true that there are 
still some difficulties in the straightforward applica- 
tion of “ natural selection ’’—for example, how 
can it explain the development by stages of an 
organ that seems to confer no survival advantages 
in its primitive stages, but only when fully 
developed ? But, there can be little doubt that the 
main concept behind the theory of evolution is a 
most powerful aid to our understanding of the 
development of life on Earth. 

There is one very important refinement that 
has had to be made since Darwin’s day. It is 
essential to the theory of evolution that the changes 
that take place, and upon which natural selection 
operates, occur by chance—that is to say, the 
environment has no direct control over which 
changes occur in individuals, but only in the 
selection of advantageous variations. Now it is 
obvious that the environment can affect the 
growth and development of individuals—other- 
wise there would be no point in using fertilisers 
to increase a crop yield. 

But these variations, due to deficiencies in the 
environment, are not inherited, for they are not 
due to chariges in hereditary substance. The 
children of a man who has been stunted because 
of lack of the right food will, given the right 
conditions, grow into normal children. But very 


ANOTHER SINGLE-CELLED ORGANISM, PARAMECIUM, 
UNDERGOING REJUVENATION. ALTHOUGH PARAMECIUM 
REPRODUCES BY DIVISION, IT ALSO UNDERGOES THE 
PROCESS OF CONJUGATION, OR REJUVENATION, WHEREBY 
TWO INDIVIDUALS EXCHANGE PART OF THEIR NUCLEI— 
AFTERWARDS REPRODUCING BY DIVISION. 


These illustrations are taken from “Cine- Biology,” by Durden, Field and Smith ( Pelican Books, 1941) and are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers. 
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much more rarely, a peculiarity in the development 
of one individual is due to an actual change in the 
hereditary substance. Such a change is called a 
mutation, and it is these mutations that form the 
raw material of natural selection. As yet, we cannot 
trace the exact changes that take place in the 
nucleic acid molecules, although in a few years’ 
time this may be possible in some cases. But we 
do know (mainly from experiments with flies and 
other rapidly-reproducing creatures) that such 
changes can be caused by increased temperature, 
and by the absorption of energy from X-rays and 
ultra-violet light. 

The successful development of a species of life 
will depend very critically upon the rate of muta- 
tion. If the mutation rate is too high, then a 
“valuable” mutation will not have time to 
become established throughout the species before 
it is changed into something else, while if the 
mutation rate is too slow, and conditions in the 
environment are changing, the species will not 
throw up enough variations for natural selection 
to have any chance to adapt the species as a whole 
to the changing conditions. But again we need 
not be surprised to find that in existing species 
the natural mutation rate is about right—for by 
natural selection those nucleic acid molecules that 
had the wrong mutation rate in the prevailing 
conditions would have been eliminated. 

With this perspective on the evolution of life, 
we can consider some of the important stages in 
the development of life on Earth. At first, the 
(relatively) simple self-reproducing large molecules 
would be quite inert, and would simply wait until 
currents of wind or water brought the necessary 
materials for self-reproduction, in the right chemical 
forms, to them. A clear advantage is gained, how- 
ever, if the basic molecule becomes surrounded by 
a store-house which could 
serve to process chemically 
the raw material in the 
neighbourhood of the mole- 
cule (under the action of 
sunlight) into a form suit- 
able to be made into a 
second basic molecule. 

The next most obvious 
development is for such 
a single-celled organism to 
become mobile and move 
from one place (when the 
necessary raw material 
there had been exhausted) 
to another. As the develop- 
ing forms of life acquired 
greater mobility, and 
spread into a greater 
variety of places with 
differing conditions, there 
would be a need for an 
increase in the supply of 
variations upon which 
natural selection could 
work. By natural selection, 
a different means of pro- 
ducing variants was de- 
veloped. This is for the 
properties of an individual 
of the next generation to 
be determined, not by the 
properties of only a single member of the previous 
generation (together with such mutations as might 
occur naturally) but by the properties of two 
individuals of the previous generation. Each 
individual inherited two nucleic acid molecules, 
one from each parent. It clearly increases the 
rapidity with which new variations can be 
tried out (since the combination of nucleic acid 
molecules in an individual is different from the 
combination in either parent) while being still 
an efficient means of preserving structures that 
have proved of evolutionary value. We can see a 
sort of intermediate stage in certain single-celled 
creatures. If you looked, with a microscope, at 
water in which flowers have been left for a long 
period, you would see a large number of single- 
celled creatures called Paramecium. Like the 
Amoeba, Paramecium reproduces by dividing 
into two, half of the nucleus going to each daughter 
cell. But Paramecium also indulges in the activity 
of conjugation, whereby two individuals exchange 
with each other half of their nuclei. The two 
individuals then separate, and may reproduce 
by dividing shortly afterwards. 

It is probable that the early, mobile single-celled 
creatures developed in the sea, for mobility would 
be easier to achieve for an individual organism in 
water than on land. In fact, the tissue fluids 
of all animals (even if they are animals that live 
wholly on land) are all salt—blood, sweat and tears 
are salt. This is a strong indication that some 
important phase in the development of life in its 
early stages took place in the sea. 

Mobility was not the only advantage that 
water conferred on developing life. As life-forms 
became more complex, so they (Continued overleaf. 
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HOW DID LIFE BEGIN ON EARTH?: THE 


Continued.) involved the co-ordination of more and more chemical processes. 
Now the rate at which chemical processes occur depends critically upon tempera- 
ture, and any change of temperature would alter the different chemical processes 
differently, so that they would be no longer properly co-ordinated. In the sea, 
the range of temperature is less than on land. The sea-water acts as a buffer 
between the organism and changes of temperature on the Earth’s surface. Also, 
water has its solid form less dense than its liquid form at freezing point, so that 
ice floats on water, and tends to keep the still unfrozen water beneath it warm. 


SUITED TO ITS SURROUNDINGS, HC 
HOW HAS IT ADAPTED ITSELF TO 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LIVING THINGS FROMSIN¢ 


In the dinosaurs, which lived on the Earth several millions of years ago, we see 
the greatest development (in size at least) of water-bound creatures. One of the 
most striking incidents in the history of life is the sudden disappearance of the 
dinosaurs—some change (perhaps an extensive drought) took place on the Earth 
so quickly that the dinosaurs could not adapt themselves to the new conditions. 
But away from the shores, under less favourable conditions, while the dinosaurs 
were growing large, small creatures—the ancestors of modern mammals—had, 
under the stimulus of their harder environment and by natural selection, 
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yM SINGLE CELLS AND HOW THEY HAVE ADAPTED THEMSELVES TO THEIR ENVIRONMENT. 


developed in themselves a temperature control, for they had become warm- 
blooded, and so become more or less independent of changes in surrounding 
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temperature. The power of natural selection does not stop at producing 
creatures that have built-in protection from an unsuitable environment; it has 
also produced creatures that can change their environment to suit their needs. 
This is the basic evolutionary advantage conferred on any individuals with more 
than average intelligence. With Man, an even more important possibility arises. 
Because of the development, first of speech and then of writing, each generation 


specie Artist, G. H. Davis. 


in a human society can pass on to the next generation, not only the potentialities 
of development inherent in the physical nature of Man, but also the accumulated 
experience of previous generations. Instead of having to discover again the 
basic facts about their environment, each new generation can build upon the 
experience of its forebears. It is this realisation of ‘‘ cultural evolution ’’ (which 
in the development of Man has all but replaced the earlier “ biological "’ evolu- 
tion) that has led to the rapid (if not explosive) increase in Man’s ability to 
mould his environment to his own needs and desires. 
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|? find a pre-Revolution piece of silver by a 
colonial maker in the United States to-day is, 
I imagine, something of a phenomenon. To come 
across such a rarity in the vault of an English 
bank, mixed up with some quite ordinary Eng- 
lish pieces, is nearly a miracle. However, near- 
miracles do happen and here, in Fig. 1, is the answer 
—a Boston sugar-box of 1700 (nothing to do with a 
Boston Tea-party of three-quarters of a century 
later), by a highly-regarded Boston silversmith, 
John Coney. That pre-Revolution American silver 
deserves to be honoured here as well as 
across the Atlantic was shown convinc- 
ingly at Christie’s last August in an 
exhibition sponsored by the English 
Speaking Union and duly noted on 
this page. 


This sugar-box, with its comfort- 
able bombé-type body, curved fluting, 
scroll and paw feet and with the hand- 
some serpent-ring handle on the cover 
appears to be the ninth of its kind 
so far recorded, three of them by the 
same maker, all three with this serpent 
handle. One is in the Boston Museum, 
the second in the Currier Gallery, the 
third in the Tyler Collection. Then 
there are four boxes by Edward 
Winslow, another Boston silversmith, 
with similar feet, which it is suggested 
may well have been cast from the same 
mould, and an eighth box by the less 
well-known Daniel Greenough. A ser- 
pent finial is an agreeable detail; it is 
also, though unusual, by no means un- 
known elsewhere, whether in England 
or France. Itso happens that, while at 
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this moment this American box is to be seen at 
Christie’s, another rarity of a different sort, also with 
a serpent ring-handle, is one of the items in the 
Makower collection at Sotheby’s; the écuelle of 


Fig. 2, a Paris piece of 1680. 


It has always been a matter of surprise to me 
that the écuelle—I know of no satisfactory 
translation—never became acclimatised in Eng- 
land. It is always more or less of this form—that 
is, rather shallow and with two flat projecting ears. 
I have sometimes seen it called an entrée dish, 
but that is an entirely incorrect description; the 
things were made for soup, one for each person. 
I have sometimes wondered whether the Scottish 
quaich, its nearest equivalent in these islands, 
though coverless, owed something to it, for contact 
between the two countries was very close; each, 
for example, calls a leg of mutton by what to the 
Sassenach is the unlikely word “ gigot ’’; but no 
such explanation, is necessary—no doubt each was 
evolved originally from a humble wooden bowl. 
But to return to this écuelle. In addition to the 


serpent handle, the cover is decorated with a 


: 


FIG. 2. A LOUIS XIV ECUELLE AND COVER, MADE IN PARIS IN 1680: TO BE SOLD IN AN 
IMPORTANT SILVER SALE AT SOTHEBY’S ON MARCH 16. (7 ins. wide.) 


A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
FOR SUGAR AND SOUP. 


design of swirling foliage; the pierced handles have 
spined leaves to match those on the cover. 


No need here to emphasise the great rarity of 
French domestic silver whether of the 17th or 18th 
centuries; all the more surprising therefore, as one 
looks around, to see another écuelle obligingly set 
before us at Christie’s from a generation later. 
Both these fine pieces, though wholly French, are 
very close to characteristic Charles II and George I 
silver styles; or, put in another way, politicians 
quarrelled across the salt-water barrier of the 
Channel, artists and craftsmen leapt over it. This 
later écuelle is a provincial piece from Bordeaux, 
possibly, says the catalogue note, by a maker called 
Jean Pellat, the date 1720-1722; and who shall say 
that this dignified, rather formal vessel is in any 





FIG. 1. AN IMPORTANT EARLY AMERICAN SUGAR-BOX, BY JOHN CONEY, BOSTON, c. 1700: 


TO BE SOLD AT CHRISTIE’S ON MARCH 15. (7} ins. wide.) 





way inferior to what was being made by the best 
Paris makers ? Similar high quality is to be found 
in much of the silver from English provincial 
centres as compared with London though, natur- 
ally enough, capital cities everywhere are powerful 
magnets to fine craftsmen. 


In this écuelle (Fig. 3) the flat handles—I 
prefer to call them ears—are chased with shells and 
foliage; there are bands of scrolling foliage round 
the cover and—at the top of the finial, just visible 
in the illustration—is a medallion bust. The piece 
is believed to have belonged to the Marquis de 
Creny, one of the Garde du Corps of Louis XVI and 
has come down to the present owner by descent. 
Looking carefully at this illustration I seemed to 
remember a very similar écuelle in the Louvre, and 
sure enough a reference to the Puiforcat catalogue 
showed me two differing in detail but of pretty well 
the same vintage. I wrote about this wonderful 
Puiforcat collection five years ago, soon after Mr. 
Niarchos had saved it from being scattered all over 
the world by buying it lock, stock and barrel on be- 
half of the Louvre and retaining a life interest in it. 





There are five of these characteristic French 
vessels in that collection. One of them is silver-gilt 
and Paris 1714, with the medallion on the finial and 
a medallion on each ear—the maker Pierre Jarrin. 
The second, also silver-gilt, is by Gabriel-Claude 
Dardet, Paris, 1717-1722; medallion heads on 
finial and the two ears as above. I note that the 
French do not speak of handles but of ears (oreiiles). 
The cover, though, has no maker’s mark; its date 
1716-1717. This écuelle has its original silver-gilt 
dish still with it, and so has one of the remaining 
three, which are all later and of silver, not silver- 
gilt. One is 1750, the next 1753, the third 1773; 
and well before the mid-century fashion had 
changed from the rather solemn formal manner of a 
previous generation (that of Fig. 3 here) to what 
can perhaps be described as a vegetable gaity, 
nicely keyed to the contents of 
these splendid covered bowls—a sort 
of gardeners’ delight which was seen 
to great advantage on the covers of 
the tureens of the magnificent Berkeley 
Service of the 1730’s sold at Sotheby’s 
last year. The cover of the 1750 écuelle 
has a finial in the form of an artichoke 
on a bed of leaves; the next one a 
pomegranate; the last a cabbage. I 
suspect the silversmiths were quick 
to follow the lead of the faience 
and porcelain manufacturers in this 
respect, just as the former followed 
silver models in many other ways. 
It is perhaps worth noting that there 
is no écuelle as early as Fig. 2 in the 
Puiforcat collection. 


The Makower collection was, I 
understand, built up, obviously on 
sound professional advice, during the 
past thirty years or so, and many of its 
rarer pieces have long been familiar to 
specialists, and several of them passed 
through the salerooms in the ‘°30’s. 
One or two are unique—for instance, 





FIG. 3. A REGENCE ECUELLE AND COVER, MADE IN BORDEAUX, 1720-22: ALSO IN THE SILVER 
SALE AT CHRISTIE'S ON MARCH 15. (6} ins. wide.) 


what seems to be the only Charles II wax jack in 
existence, a very elaborate affair by which the 
taper, wound round a drum, emerges from the 
framework to be held by a snuffer-shaped gadget 
with two flat handles in the form of ravens. The 
end plates, that is, at each end of the drum, are 
repoussé, chased and pierced with a flower and leaf 
pattern. It sounds an unlikely contraption and I 
daresay was not over-practical, but its details are 
enchanting; the ravens and the flowered end 
plates are the most obvious, but the little screw 
which secures the upper part is formed as the head 
of a winged cherub, matching two others applied 
about the scroll feet; and who would take the 
trouble nowadays to provide us with a similar 
lighthearted screw-head for any of the multi- 
tudinous domestic gadgets of to-day ? The finest 
things in this collection in my opinion are some of 
the simplest, notably a humble beer jug of 1724, 
whose flowing curves, perfectly plain surfaces and 
fitness for its job, would surely gain it top marks 
in any exhibition of modern silver organised 
by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths in 
Foster Lane. 
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“FROM BRUEGHEL TO RUBENS”: FLEMISH 
LANDSCAPE MASTERPIECES IN BELGIUM. 


“ PAYSAGE AVEC VOYAGEURS,” BY JOOS DE MOMPER (1564-1635): A FINE LANDSCAPE OF 
REMARKABLE PERSPECTIVE. (Oil on canvas; 45) by 80} ins.) (Lent by H. Terry-Engell, London.) 


“ PAYSAGE AVEC RUINES ROMAINES,” BY PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640): PAINTED 
BEFORE 1620. (Oil on panel; 29} by 39} ins.) (Lent by the Musée du Louvre, Paris.) 


Paying tribute to the birth and development of the great period of landscape 
painting in the Low Countries is a noble exhibition now on view at the Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, Ghent, until March 26. It is devoted to the period from 1550 
to 1630—that is, spanning the brief era between those two great masters, 
Peter Brueghel the Elder and Rubens. The introduction to the catalogue 
rightly stresses the importance of Brueghel in establishing a manner of 
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“HUY, VU D'AHIN,” BY LUCAS VAN VALCKENBORCH (c. 1580-1597). (Oil on panel; 
94 by 13} ims.) (Lent by the Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp.) 


“ ELIE NOURRI PAR LES COURBEAUX,” BY GILLIS VAN CONINXLO (1544-1606), OR PERHAPS 
BY TOEPUT. (Oil on canvas; 45} by 70} ins.) (Lent by the Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts, Brussels.) 


landscape painting largely free of the fantasies practised by Patinir and his 
followers. It describes the journey he made to Italy in 1552-53, when during 
the passage over the Alps he was moved to make numerous drawings of the 
scenery from nature. And although it can be argued that Brueghel is in fact 
no nearer to nature than was Patinir, this habit of painting “‘ sur le vif,” 
as he put it, was a real and important innovation. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








A* the risk of 
incurring the 
editorial frown, I 
begin this week 
with a piece of 
blatant begging: 
will some kind soul 
please send me at 
least one plant of 
Parma violet? I 
have just been through fourteen English cata- 
logues, two French, and one Italian, and it would 
seem that these superb varieties have disappeared 
from commerce. If so, it would be a matter of 
fashion: the Parma violet is exquisitely Victorian. 
Well, this is a Victorian house and a Victorian 
garden, but that is not the only reason I want 
some Parma violets. Years ago I grew them, ona 
spent hotbed covered by a frame: my wife con- 
ceived a passion for them; she has not recovered 
from it, and it would be nice to be able to gratify it. 














The garden here is extremely rich in violets: 
they grow on banks, under shrubs, beside and even 
in some of the paths, and they are especially fine 
at the foot of a south-facing hedge in what is 
now being planted as the fruit garden. Moreover, 
whereas in Kent we had only dog violets, which 
are very charming with their pointed petals and 
what, if I were not afraid of being called silly, 
I should identify as their air of naive astonish- 
ment, but scentless, all our violets here, planted 
or wild, are very large-flowered specimens of 
V. odorata in three principal varieties: deep violet 
flowers; white flowers; and another which I sup- 
pose one could call lavender but which, upon 
fairly close examination, turns out to be variegated, 
that is the flowers are white, finely marked with 
violet striations, so that under a glass they appear 
to be striped. In fact, I have not seen these before; 
and although they may in fact be commonplace, 
they may also be a natural but unusual cross which 
has occurred in this garden. 


Although violets are not difficult to grow any- 
where, they are much easier in the south-west: 
they do best in mild, moist weather and a rich 
loamy soil, and they abhor heat quite as much as 
they dislike cold. V. odorata is very easy to 
propagate. The simplest method is by runners, 
like strawberries, which are formed during the 
growing season and whose cadet plants take root 
and set up for themselves in the same season. All 
you have to do is to cut the stolon and move 
the young plant to wherever you want it. But the 
species is readily propagated from fresh seed; 
indeed, where it is well established even in a 
single clump, it will spread itself over a wide area, 
for the sweet violet is what is called a myrmeco- 
chore species. I do not know how you pronounce 
this, but it means “ ant-dispersed.”’ The seeds 
contain an oil attractive to ants, who therefore 
carry them off and scatter them about the garden. 


The sweet violet is, among the very numerous 
species of this genus, what one may call the violet 
of History. It was this violet which Homer had 
in mind when he called Aphrodite iostephanos, 
** violet-crowned ’’; it was the sweet violet which 
Plutarch referred to when he said that its 
‘‘ exhalations greatly assist in removing affections 
of the head caused by wine.’’ A bunch of violets 
as a cure for drunkenness, it is an agreeable notion, 
and next time I have a major bottling job to carry 
out, I shall take violets into the cellar with me, 
for the necessary wine tasting usually results in a 
certain amount of “ affection of the head.’’ It was 
the sweet violet which was given as a reward or 
prize to the Minnesinger until, in decadent times, 
the flower became an imitation violet made of gold. 
It is the sweet violet which attracts the nightin- 
gale; for there is reason to think that Milton’s 
observation was sound when he wrote: 
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an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 


VIOLETS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


In the violet-embroidered vale 
The love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly her sad song mourneth well . 


even if he did get the bird’s sex wrong. It was 
this species which Shakespeare thought of when 
he called violets ‘ . dim, But sweeter than 
the lids of Juno’s eyes.”’ 


Nor does the reputation of this exquisite little 
flower rest only upon its form, cclour and scent. 
Here is Gerarde on the subject: ‘‘ Violets have a 
great prerogative above others, not only because 
the mind conceiveth a certain pleasure by handling 
and smelling these most odoriferous flowers but 
also for tha* very many by these violets receive 
ornament and comely grace; for there be made of 
them garlands for the head, nosegaies, and posies 
which are delightful to look on and pleasant to 
smell to, speaking nothing of their appropriate 
virtues. ...’’ What are these virtues? Having 
added that violets are the greatest ornament, 
chiefest beauty and most excellent grace of gardens, 
he tells us that syrup of violets is good against 
inflammation of the lungs and breast, against 





“PERHAPS THE BEST KNOWN (VARIETY OF V. ODORATA) IS 
‘PRINCESS OF WALES’: THE FLOWERS HAVE MORE BLUE 
THAN RED IN THE COLOUR, THEY ARE LARGE, STAND UP WELL 
WITH LONG STALKS, AND ARE STRONGLY SCENTED.” 
Of this particular photograph the photographer wrote: 
“When violets are photographed in a mass or even a few 
on a plant, they never seem to look like violets, so as the 
violet is really a very fine flower, I decided to take a portrait 
of one."’ (Photograph by D. F. Merrett.) 


pleurisy and cough. Is it true? Pliny would 
have agreed with Gerarde and would have added 
to this list quinsy and swellings, while the great 
Arab doctors would have prescribed an oil of 
almond seed against the sting of a scorpion. This 
reputation as a medicine endured until well into 
the 19th century, for a syrup of violet petals 
was used against “infant disorders’’ whatever 
that may mean. The one scientifically established 
medicinal quality of V. odorata is not so pleasant 
to think of: violine, isolated by a French physician 
named Boullay rather over a century ago, and 
once official in the French, if not the British, 
pharmacopeia, is a violent emetic with much 
the same properties as ipecacuanha. 


But for all its superlative qualities the sweet 
violet is not the only one for the garden. How- 
ever, before leaving it, it will be as well to name 
some of the varieties which are easily bought from 
nurseries and can be grown in association with our 
own wild V. odorata. Perhaps the best known 
is ‘‘ Princess of Wales ’’: the flowers have more blue 
than red in the colour, they are large, stand up 
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well with long 
stalks, and are 
strongly scented 
Very early flowers 
can be had by grow- 
ing this variety in 
a cold frame on a 
compost of loam, 
leaf mould and a 
little coarse sand. 
The frame, however, must not be so placed as tu 
receive direct sunlight, or the plants will be over- 
heated and grow weakly and fail to flower. ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor Herrick ’’ makes, in my experience, the largest 
plants and the sturdiest flowers, with strong stalks. 
‘Red Charm” is almost wine-coloured, but if 
scented at all the scent is very faint and ephemeral. 
The ‘ bluest ’’ violet I know is sold in France 
by any good nurseryman as “‘ odorante des quatre 
saisons,”’ while Vilmorin-Andrieux’s “ 
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‘* odorante 
des quatre saisons Verriéres ’’ has the same qualities 
but is true deep violet. The ‘ reddest’’ violet 
I have seen, but not grown myself, is ‘‘ Admiral 
Avellan.’’ This 1 saw growing under glass and 
it was as strongly scented as any blue violet. 
I was told that it will do very well in the open 
The same gardener, who was by way of being a 
collector of violet species and varieties, had an 
extraordinary amethyst-coloured violet in the 
same frame, equally fragrant, and with very large 
flowers: I think it may have been the variety 
listed in the Supplement to the R.H.S. Dictionary as 
“Tina Whitaker.’’ I have never seen it elsewhere. 


The genus viola includes the pansies, so if 
I write of a “ yellow violet ’’ I fully expect to be 
told that I am talking nonsense and that the 
plant must have been one of the V. cornuta 
varieties which we call violas. Well, no: the plant 
was true violet, that is, of the Nomimium section 
of this complex genus, with a rich yellow flower. 
It was shown to me at Sissinghurst by Lady 
Nicolson and it was growing, as I recall, between 
two flagstones of a path. I have never seen it 
before or since and I do not know its name. 


Now to return to my opening: only once have 
I seen a really good collection of Parma violets 
magnificently grown, and that was a few weeks 
after D-day, at the chateau of a French nobleman 
in Normandy, where I had been taken by a friend 
invited to lunch. The entertainment was as noble 
as our host’s ancient name, and if we did have to 
endure a complaint which lasted an hour about 
the conduct of a Resistance Party which had 
pinched the count’s electric power plant, we were 
consoled by a visit to the greenhouses. There 
I saw, among other things, not one but half a dozen 
richly flowering beds of Parma violet varieties— 
and this, mind you, in midsummer. It would be 
disingenuous to pretend that I remember, or that 
I made a note of, their varietal names. But 
I have tried since to identify them from memory, 
for I “‘ never forget a face,’’ if it happens to be 
that of a flower. There was one kind which had 
large, perfectly double lavender flowers which were 
darker at the base of the petals, almost true violet: 
this was surely ‘‘ Duchesse de Parme.’’ The one 
I knew and recognised, having grown it as ‘‘ Lady 
Hume Campbell,’’ had dense, glossy clumps of 
foliage and sweet-scented blue flowers, also 
perfectly double. This would seem to be the 
““Parme de Toulouse’’ of old French garden 
books. There was also a double with a white eye: 
I find one so described in the R.H.S. Dictionary 
Supplement under the name ‘“ Mrs. Arthur.” 
A pinkish-lilac double, very sweet-scented, may 
have been ‘‘ Mrs. J. J. Astor.’’ There was also 
a white double, which I cannot find anywhere 
And there were others. : 


Which is all very well, but where can I get 
them, and where can you get them ? 
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RUBENS, REYNOLDS, LANDSEER: IMPORTANT 
EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
SE . Pas. 


“CONSTANTINE WORSHIPPING THE CROSS”: IN A SERIES OF RUBENS 
SKETCHES. (Oil on panel; 14 by 13} ins.) (Lent by N. A. C. Embiricos, Esq.) 
These are the last few days of an unusual exhibition—open until 
March 11—at Agnew’s, 43 Old Bond Street, W.1., consisting of smaller 
pictures and sketches by Rubens in English private collections, and 
therefore little known. The exhibition was staged last year for the 


“THE DEATH OF HIPPOLYTUS,” BY SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577-1640). JAN BRUEGHEL PAINTED THE King’s Lynn Festival, where it was such a conspicuous success that 
arrangements were made to bring it to London. 


SHELLS, ETC., ON THE SHORE. (Oil on copper; 193 by 27§ ins.) (Lent anonymously.) 


“ LORD MILSINGTON,” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1792). “MRS. ABINGDON AS ‘ROXALANA’”. (Oil on canvas; “BOY READING,” PROBABLY BASED ON A REMBRANDT. 
(Oil on canvas; 29} by 244 ins.) (Lent by Mrs. C. J. Conway.) 29 by 24} ins.) (Lent by Peter Vaughan, Esq.) (Oil on canvas; 30 by 23) ins.) (Lent by the Earl of Normanton.) 
‘Damn him, how various he is !"’, said Gainsborough of Reynolds; and such a comment is so regularly in other exhibitions, In fact, of the eleven illustrations in the catalogue only two 


well brought in the current exhibition at the Birmingham Art Gallery, open until March 19. appear in the two main collections of plates, Waterhouse’s, “‘ Reynolds "’ and the Park Lane 
“Souvenir.” Among many delightful painti of the 1750’s are the “‘ Unknown Woman” 


Consisting of ninety-seven works, the exhibition is remarkable for the number of pictures 
relatively unknown. Many masterpieces have been omitted simply because they have appeared from Montacute, and the tender, appealing ‘“‘ Countess Spencer.” 


“A RUFF,” BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER (1802-1873): PAINTED “ A FALCON": ALSO FROM THE LANDSEER EXHIBITION AT “ STUDY OF A PARROT (MACAW).” (Oil on board; 20 by 14} ins.) 
IN 1845. (Oil on linen; 12) by 8} ins.) (Lent by Sir Bruce Ingram.) THE R.A. (Oil on panel; 24§ by 16 ins.) (Lent anonymously.) (Lent by Lord Rockley.) 
An artist long out of favour is now represented by an exhibition of 175 works in the Diploma looked: his landscapes and his quite unsentimental sketches of birds and animals. On this 


Gallery of the Royal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. In fact, people for whom the page we only illustrate the latter; and there are plenty of other examples, including “ An Old 
name of Sir Edwin Landseer conjures up only ‘‘ The Monarch of the Glen’’ may receive a | Horse "’ (No. 47). The landscapes are wonderfully fresh and romantic, many of them without 
number of pleasant surprises. Two aspects of his art are shown to have been gravely over- | a trace of his fatal whimsicality. The exhibition closes on May 14. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 











A PICTURE sticks in my mind. It is of an 
4 incident I never witnessed. Several years ago 
[ read a description of a red deer stag that was 
being hunted. The writer described seeing the 
stag come towards him. It stopped and listened, 
and having, apparently, satisfied itself that the 
hounds were far enough away to be no immediate 
menace, the stag went to the stream to drink, 
and having slaked its thirst proceeded 
placidly to graze. It seemed to 
be as unconcerned about the 
future as though there was 
no such thing as a pack of 
hounds to jeopardise its 
future now or at any time. 

The verbal picture 
drawn by this forgotten 
author may or may 
not have been accurate 
in all details, or my 
memory of it may be 

false in some particulars, 
but the story as given 
here serves to illustrate 
what is almost a basic 
principle in the lives of 
animals. They do not, or 
appear not to, anticipate 
danger. For them, the emotion 
of fear arises only when circum- 
stances warrant it and dies down 
as these circumstances pass. We 
might almost say that for an 
animal fear is a servant, whereas 
for us it is apt to be a master 
because of our ability to antici- 
pate the circumstances under 
which it can arise. 

This lack of anticipa- 
tion and the use of fear 
as a servant are exempli- 
fied in what has been 
called the escape 
reaction. A wild bird or 
mammal allows one to 
get within a _ certain 
distance of it before it 
moves away. This can 
be tested most easily 
with birds. A group of 
starlings feeding in the 
fields will allow you to 
come within, say, 50 
yards of them before 
they fly away. For that 
group of starlings or 
for any similar group of 
starlings under much 
the same circumstances, 
the escape distance will 
be much the same, and 
it can be measured, in 
order to verify this. 

The escape distance 
can, however, vary for 
the same species. 
Starlings living in towns 
or among houses, and 
therefore conditioned to 
the presence of human 
beings, will allow one to 
go much nearer before 
they fly off. Conversely, 
a group of the same 
birds that have recently 
been shocked or startled 
by some fortuitous 
experience will, for a 
while, lengthen the 
escape distance and will fly off when the intruder is 
farther away. Generally, the escape reaction is an 
automatic device operating through the eye or ear 
that keeps the animal out of range of danger, and 
therefore outside the need to use fear as a stimulus 
to take evasive action. 

Doubtless the stag in my story had reached or 
gone beyond its escape distance, and the emotion 
of fear would not be aroused until such time as 
the hounds had once again come well within that 

distance and fear was needed to drive the stag to 
greater efforts at escape than usual. 

Although this escape reaction is automatic, 
as with all inborn reactions, and is in a psycho- 
logical sense labour-saving, it is not so automatic 
















ONE OF THREE FOXES WHO TOOK VERY 
LITTLE NOTICE OF THEIR HEREDITARY 
ENEMIES—HUMAN BEINGS—ALTHOUGH 
THEY WERE AT THE TIME IN FULL 
VIEW AND WELL WITHIN THEIR 
NORMAL ESCAPE DISTANCE. 
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WILD ANIMALS’ SAFETY DRILL. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


as to be beyond the control of the animal. We 
have seen that it can be conditioned by experience, 
but it seems also to be capable of modification by 
what may be broadly called intelligence. Two 
recent events in my garden seem to uphold this. 

A short while ago, I related on this page 
how a moorhen had been hand- 
reared from achick, was liberated 
in the stream near the house, 
yet chose to return and take 
up residence in the garden 
near the aviary in which 
it had been kept while 

being hand-reared. A 

few weeks ago, a fox was 

discovered in the garden. 

Since there are poultry 

at the other end of the 

garden it was necessary 
to do something about 
this, and the only thing 
we could do was to chivvy 

it until it was away in a 
safe place. 

The chase, if it may be 
called by that name, took place 
in broad daylight, but the fox was 
so much master of taking cover 
that the most we saw of it was 
occasional glimpses of its red coat 
through the vegetation. The 
moorhen, although so much closer 
to the ground—or perhaps 
because it was closer—was 
aware of the fox before we were, 


AN OFFHAND RESPONSE TO MAN’S EFFORT TO SCARE IT: A FOX CASUALLY MOVING A LITTLE FARTHER OFF, WITH NO SIGN OF 
HASTE OR FEAR: BUT THERE WAS A STREAM AND A FENCE BETWEEN THE FOX AND MAN. 
REACTIONS TO THEIR ENEMIES UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS. 


as it passed through that part of the garden where 
the bird normally forages. Without fuss it took 
appropriate action. It flew up on to the top of the 
aviary in which it had been reared. Once there it 
showed no sign of excitement, certainly made no 
fuss, but it stayed there until all danger from the fox 
was past, when it came to the ground and continued 
feeding. In this instance, what was probably the 
normal escape distance for that moorhen had been 
modified by the security of its position. It was in 
a place inaccessible to the fox, and the moorhen 
behaved as though it were aware of this. 

A moorhen, or any bird, has such a small head 
compared to the size of the body that one auto- 
matically assumes it to have a relatively small 





DR. BURTON DISCUSSES ANIMALS’ 
( Photographs by Jane Burton.) 
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brain, and therefore incapable of what we suppose to 
be intelligence. The structure of the brain, also, 
supports this idea. Yet even birds must be capable 
of what used to be called “‘ using one’s head ”’ and 
in the modern slang is called ‘‘using one’s loaf.” 

This moorhen of ours has recently taken to 
roosting somewhere along the stream instead of 
in the garden. Perhaps it has found a mate there. 
For the moment, however, it spends the day in the 
garden and goes across to the stream in the 
evening. To do this it has to cross a main road. 
The following description of its behaviour is 
typical. It flies to the top of a fence, where it is ro ft. 
above the roadway, looks left, looks right, allows a 
couple of cars coming from opposite directions to 
pass, then flies calmly across the road to land in the 
field. From that point it walks down to the stream. 
It gives a perfect example of road safety drill. 

A story I am fond of telling concerns a hare in 
a field on the outskirts of London many years ago. 
A greyhound, being taken for exercise, started 
the hare, which set off at full speed. The grey- 
hound followed and rapidly overtook the hare. 
Just as the hound’s nose was within striking 
distance the hare jinked and set off back on a 
course parallel to the one it had just followed. 
The greyhound overshot, pulled up, turned about 
and set off once more after the hare. Again the 
hound quickly overtook the hare, again the hare 
jinked and returned along a parallel course, and 
once more the hound overshot, pulled up and 
returned to the pursuit. This went on up and down 
the field perhaps a dozen times, all the while the 
course drawing nearer the hedge. Finally the hare 
jinked and ran under a gate. The hound could 
not get under the gate, it could not get through 
it and it could not jump it, although it explored 
all these possibilities. Meanwhile, the hare, which 
had sat on its haunches 
as soon as it was safely 
under the gate, placidly 
regarded the hound as if 
fully aware that there 
was an insurmountable 
obstacle between itself 
and its persecutor. 

It is a commonplace 
in these days of the 
universal automobile 
that a timid rabbit or a 
shy deer, or any of our 
wild birds, will allow a 
carload of people to 
draw neat and observe 
them, but the moment 
a person leaves the car 
they start to put their 
escape distance between 
the new intruder and 
themselves. Apparently 
they have readily 
learned to discriminate 
between the noisy 
panting and purring of 
a mechanical vehicle, 
that does no harm, and 
the stealthy approach 
of a human being, who 
can do harm. 

The other day we 
came across three foxes. 
They were taking their 
ease in a piece of scrub 
surrounded by a fence 
and they were not at all 
perturbed by the 
presence of three human 
beings. Between the 
foxes and ourselves was 
astream anda fence. They continued to bask idly in 
the sun, regarding us with lazy eyes, and allowing 
photographs to be taken. A picture of a fox lying 
at ease is apt to contain too much vegetation and too 
little of the fox. In an attempt to make them 
at least stand up to be photographed, we waved 
our arms and shouted, pretended to climb the 
fence and do all those things that at any other 
time would bring a fox’s escape reaction into play. 
When at last they did move, the foxes merely 
got up and moved a short distance away in a 
leisurely fashion. There was no sign of fear, 
probably because they could appreciate the value 
of a stream and a fence as obstacles to the 
approach of human beings. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A US. GOVERNMENT APPOINT- 


MENT: MR. R. S. SHRIVER. 
It was announced from Washing- 
ton, on March 4, that President 
Kennedy had appointed his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Sargent 
Shriver, to serve as director of the 
Peace Corps, set up on a temporary 
basis. Mr. Shriver, who is forty- 
five, is married to the President's 
sister, Eunice. Mr. Shriver, it was 
reported, will serve without pay. 


AN EXPERT ON PRINTS: THE LATE 
MR. HAROLD WRIGHT. 
Mr. Harold Wright, a director of 
R.and D. Colnaghi Ltd. of London, 
died on February 28 at the age of 
seventy-five. He was one of the 
leading authorities on old and 
modern prints. Educated at the 
City of London School, he first 
joined the firm of Obach and Co., 
becoming a director of Colnaghi, 
the fine art dealers, in 1939. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CARDIFF: 
THE LATE MOST REV. M. McGRATH. 
The Most Rev. Michael Joseph 
McGrath, who had been Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Cardiff 
since 1940, died on Fe 28 
at the age of seventy-eight. 
in Ireland, he was educated at 
University College, Dublin. He 
was ordained in 1908 and became 
an assistant priest at Clifton in the 

same year. 


A RAILWAY TRIBUNAL CHAIRMAN: 
MR. R. M. WILSON. 
Mr. R. M. Wilson, Q.C., has been 
appointed Chairman of the Rail- 
way Staff National Tribunal in 
succession to Sir Ronald Morison, 
oa who has resigned. 
Wilson was appointed President 
of ‘the ‘Industrial Court at the 


+, 
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APPOINTED TO THE PRESS COM- 
MISSION: MR. W. B. REDDAWAY. 


APPOINTED TO THE PRESS COM- 
MISSION : PROFESSOR R. BROWNING. 


Lord Shawcross, the former Labour Attorney-General, is to head the Royal Commission on 


the Press. There are only five members of the Commission, the other four 
Robert Browning, who is Professor of Accountancy at Glasgow erate > 
Cunningham, the Chairman of Triplex Glass; Mr. W. B. Reddaway, director of 
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WINNER OF THE RIFT VALLEY ELECTION 
IN KENYA: MR. MICHAEL BLUNDELL. 
Mr. "Michael Blundell, the leader of the New 
Kenya Party, won a striking victory at Rift 
Valley on February 27, defeating Sir Frederick 
Cavendish-Bentinck, the leader of the Kenya 
Coalition, by a large majority. The seat is 
one of the ten reserved for Europeans. Mr. 
Blundell called the election the most strenuous 
and bitter he had fought. 


APPOINTED TO THE PRESS COMMIS- 
SION: SIR GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM. 


TO HEAD THE PRESS COMMISSION: 
LORD SHAWCROSS. 


Professor 
Graham 
Department 








also held the Pro of 
Anatomy and Experimental 
Neurology at Manchester. 


of Applied Economics, Cambridge University, and Mr. W. J. Webber, 

Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association and a member of the — Gener. 
Commission's task is to examine the economic and financial fa 
and sale of newspapers, magazines and other periodicals in th 


ctors affecting 


ELECTED TO REPRESENT NAIROBI EAST BY 
A LARGE MAJORITY: MR. TOM MBOYA. 


AT A PRINTERS’ CHARITY FUNCTION: MR. ROY THOMSON (FOURTH FROM RIGHT), 
CHAIRMAN OF THOMSON NEWSPAPERS LTD., AT THE SCALA THEATRE. 


Ltd., is also president this 
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ted at the Scala Theatre by the 
be given to the funds. 
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LONDON AS COMMONWEALTH HOST: 
\ LEADERS ASSEMBLING FOR TALKS. 
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ENTHUSIASM FROM HIS FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN NOW IN GREAT BRITAIN: FIELD MARSHAL AYUB KHAN, GREETINGS FROM THE FAMILY: MR. K. J. HOLYOAKE, PRIME MINISTER OF NEW 
PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN, ACKNOWLEDGING A WELCOME AT LONDON AIRPORT. ZEALAND, BETWEEN HIS TWO SONS, AND WITH HIS SON PETER’S FIANCEE. 
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A HAND-SHAKE FOR THE ONLY WOMAN PRIME MINISTER: FLOWING WHITE ROBES AND A BRILLIANT SMILE FROM THE MALAYAN PRIME MINISTER, TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN, 
MR. DUNCAN SANDYS WITH MRS. BANDARANAIKE, OF THE LEADER OF A YOUNG COUNTRY: SIR ABUBAKAR WHO LAST YEAR WAS A STRONG VOICE AGAINST RACIAL 
CEYLON, AS SHE ARRIVED FOR THE CONFERENCE. TAFAWA BALEWA, PRIME MINISTER OF NIGERIA. DISCRIMINATION, SEEN ON ARRIVAL, WITH MR. SANDYS. 


HE Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ 
Conference was due to 
begin at Lancaster House, 
London, on March 8. 
The first two Prime Minis- 
ters to arrive on March 4 
were, in fact, those around 
whom most controversy 
has centred in the last 
few months, Dr. Ver- 
woerd and Sir Roy Welen- 
sky; and for the occasion 
London Airport put on its 
greatest security measures 
ever. They were met at 
the airport by the Secre- 
tary for Commonwealth 
Relations, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys. Other Common- 
wealth leaders arrived 
during the course of the 
week-end, and are shown 
here shortly after their 
respective aircraft landed. 
Mr. Menzies, of Australia, 
did not reach London 
until March 6, and Mr. 
Nehru (India) and Mr. 
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ng tegen a THE STRONG MAN OF SOUTH AFRICA: DR. H. F. VERWOERD (LEFT), WHO SAID ON ARRIVING, A LATER ARRIVAL FOR THE COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE : 
were due ne y- . ON MARCH 4, THAT HE HAD COME TO THE CONFERENCE TO CO-OPERATE, AND THAT HE WAS MR. ROBERT MENZIES, PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, 
Nkrumah (Ghana) was GLAD TO BE BACK AFTER THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. AT LONDON AIRPORT ON MARCH 6. 

due to speak at the 

United Nations, and would probably join the conference after the opening | Among the most crucial questions likely to be debated is that of South Africa's 
sessions. It is also reported that Archbishop Makarios and Dr. Kutchuk, | readmission when she becomes a republic on May 31. It seemed likely that 
respectively President and Vice-President of Cyprus, would be welcomed to | in spite of high feelings she would remain a member. Mr. Macmillan was 
the conference when Cyprus’ application for membership has been accepted. | seeing Prime Ministers individually before the conference. 
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A CONTROVERSIAL VESSEL ARRIVES: THE U.S. SUBMARINE TENDER, PROT: 


PROTEUS, THE VESSEL ADAPTED IN 1959 TO 

BECOME THE ONLY U.S. POLARIS SUBMARINE 

TENDER SO FAR CONSTRUCTED, SHOWING THE 
500-TON SECTION WELDED AMIDSHIPS. 


( N March 3 an event which has 
created a certain amount of con- 
troversy finally took place: the arrival 
in Holy Loch of the submarine tender 
Proteus, 18,500 tons. The vessel will 
shortly be followed by the two Polaris 
submarines, Patrick Henry and George 
Washington, each of which carries six- 
teen guided missiles with a range of 
1385 miles. Proteus, which will act as 
headquarters ship of the U.S. Polaris 
submarine squadron at Holy Loch for at 
least the trial period of six months, is 
under the command of Captain Richard 
B. Laning, who calmed many people’s 
nerves when he stated that the danger 
[Continued opposite. 
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MAINTAINING WATCH ON PROTEUS AS SHE NEARS SCOTLAND: A RUSSIAN 
TRAWLER WITH AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ANTENNZ. 











EUS, AT ANCHOR IN HOLY LOCH, FIRTH OF CLYDE, SCOTLAND, ON MARCH 3. 





Continued.} 
of radiation was practically non-existent, 
and that the possibility of an accident 
affecting people on the shore was negli- 
gible. Proteus has a complement of 980 
officers and men, and quite a number of 
them have close family ties with Scot- 
land. Captain Laning also explained 
that about 200 might well bring over 
their families in the summer. The ship’s 
reception was, on the whole, friendly. 
There were a few incidents involving 
men in kayaks and a rowing-boat who 
were demonstrating against the arrival, 
and who got drenched and arrested for 
their pains, but at Dunoon the crew 
were welcomed at a dance. Many 
sailors attended churches in Dunoon on 
the Sunday, and were warmly welcomed 
from the pulpit. Nevertheless, in the 
High Kirk, the establishment of the base 
was described as a ‘‘ sombre event.”’ 


EYES ON PROTEUS: THE FIRST U.S. NUCLEAR SUBMARINE TENDER TAKES UP POSITION IN HOLY LOCH, SCOTLAND. 
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mind. It was simply this: 
livid leaf, I go before its tide.’’ The 
context escaped me until I reached home; 
in any event, the rest of the poem is 
almost wildly irrelevant to the theme of 
Mr. Jack Gelber’s little piece. The scene 
of this is ‘‘ Leach’s Pad,”’ which we are to 
take as a room occupied by a man called 
Leach; the characters are drug addicts— 
before the houselights fade at the ‘be- 
ginning of the evening, we see the figures 
trailing about in the dimness on-stage— 
and we are asked to spend nearly three 
hours in observing the behaviour of these 
people before and after their shots of 
heroin. 


It is, you will agree, some distance 
from the wind that blew from Bergen from 
the dawning to the day, the heavens that 
shouted “ like seraph wars,” the “ rains 
that might put out the sun and clean 
the sky of stars,’’ In the most matter-of- 
fact terms a hearty drenching would 
probably help Leach and Solly and Sam 
and Cowboy and the other dreary figures 
Mr. Gelber has assembled, but we have to 
suppose that they move on interminably 
from one shot to the next, drifting like 
livid leaves.. The play, if it can be 
described as a play, itself drifts like a 
livid leaf. Now and again it pauses for a 
determined batter of jazz. When that is 
over the drifting and meandering begins 
again until the author decides to stop: by 
then he has said quite enough. 


The addicts feel sick. Someone's boil 
is squeezed—this, I imagine, is rich 
drama. In turn (for the ‘‘ connection,” 
or supplier, has arrived) Solly and the 
others go off for shots of their drug. They 
come back; euphoria sets in. They talk at 
random. One of them gives himself an 
extra dose so that we can understand the 
procedure. And, roughly speaking, that 
is the piece. It may have some technical 
interest for anybody anxious to study the 
effect of drug addiction. Otherwise it is a 
night of practically unrelieved tedium. 
Its origin, I gather, was a small theatre off 
Broadway. Why it was thought necessary 
to bring it to London is one of the 
insoluble puzzles of the modern stage. 
Possibly it was to assert what a leader of 
the fading avant-garde movement now 
waves as.a desperate banner, the Right 
to Fail. 


The cast, mainly American, serves its 
author loyally. There is an early feeble 
attempt to get the night going: we must 
suppose—though few of us do—that the 
piece is improvised by genuine addicts: 
business that has produced, so I am told, 
some resolute references to Pirandello. 
Then the livid-leaf drift begins while the 
cast talks in a shoddy lingo that needs 
reference now and then to a glossary in 
the programme: “ Flash—a state of 
euphoria,” “‘ Pot—marijuana,” ‘‘ Bread— 


money,” “ Fix—shot of any hard drug,” 


on and so on. 


At the prémiere various people in the gallery 


did not like the play and said so. 
Tactlessly, they began to say it soon 
after the interval and the night (which 
was a lost cause long before this) drifted 
steadily to ultimate disaster. The end 
was a tumult of mixed booing and 
applause. Since then, I believe, the 
gallery has been accused of murdering 
a work of art. I think we ought 
to get this right. The interruptions 
were unfortunate, and no one will defend 
them; but could the play have been 
saved? (Five minutes before the end 


Ww I was listening, with some 
difficulty, to a play called 

Connection ”’ at the Duke of York’s, a line from 
one of Chesterton’s poems came unbidden to the 
“ And drifted like a 


“ The to leave.) The Drama Critic of The Times put it 


AN ODD NIGHT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 
several people in front of me downstairs rose 
concisely next morning: ‘‘ The subject of decadence 


seems to have produced a play form which is 
itself decadent—and boring into the bargain.’’ 














WELCOMING HER MAJESTY HOME AFTER A MEMOR- 
ABLE TOUR: THE SYMBOLIC FIGURE OF BRITANNIA— 
THE COVER OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 
ROYAL HOME-COMING NUMBER. THIS SPECIAL ISSUE, 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 18, PRICE 4s., WILL 
ILLUSTRATE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE QUEEN’S SUCCESS- 
FUL VISIT TO INDIA, PAKISTAN, NEPAL AND IRAN. 


special issue will not only provide a pictorial record—with many 

photographs in colour—of the Queen’s historic visit to India, Pakistan 

epal and Iran, but will also record the return of her Majesty and the Duke of 
Edinburgh to Great Britain. 

The visit has been generally described as a tremendous success, particularly 
in India, where, in the Sueen’s own words, it “‘ set the seal on a new relationship 
between India and Britain."" The visits to Pakistan, Nepal, and Iran have 
likewise engendered goodwill and strengthened links. 

Demand for this special number will be very heavy, one our readers are 
advised to order their copies NOW to avoid disappointment. Those with friends 
abroad may like to order an extra copy to send to them. 

Orders should be given to your usual bookstall manager or newsagent, or 
copies can be obtained from: The Publishing Department, Ingram House, 
13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. Price 4s. 6d. (including postage). 








and so We can agree that ‘“ The Connection "’ was 


written in sincerity. But sincerity alone will not 
always do. Such a night as this can merely add 
to our distaste for the use the so-called “‘ liberated ”’ 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE WHITE DEVIL” (Old Vic).—Webster’s tragedy staged by junior 
members of the Old Vic Company, directed by Michael Ellis. (March 5.) 


LUISILLO (Coliseum).—The celebrated dancer and his Spanish Dance Theatre; 
first visit since 1956. (March 6.) 


“ THE MIRACLE WORKER ” (Royalty).—A play about Helen Keller and her 
teacher, by William Gibson; directed by Peter Coe. With Anna Massey and 
Janina Fay. (March 9.) 
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theatre is making of its liberation. It will 
be absurd if ‘‘ The Connection ”’ is to be 
canonised as a martyr in the cause of freedom 
simply because a first-night gallery said too soon 
what others must have been thinking. I would 


add that critics who protest that a play 
has been killed by booing have also a 
duty to report any rapturous reception 
for a piece they personally dislike. Not 
long ago a West End play, savaged in 
sections of the Press, was cheered— 
excitingly and spontaneously—on its 
first night. That should have been 
generally recorded. 


Other matters aside, ‘‘The Connection” 
is written in a dreary patter that tires the 
ear after five minutes. I found it a 
merciful relief to go on to the O.U.D.S. 
production of “‘ Richard the Second ”’ at 
the Oxford Playhouse, now the University 
Theatre. Here I noticed especially the 
moment when Mowbray, after sentence 
of banishment, says to Richard: 


And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp; 

Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 

Or, being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 


He is speaking to a king who will 
presently pass to his own doom, lord of 
nothing but. the splendour of the word, 
the complex harmonies in which Richard, 
royal or “ unking’d,”’ reveals his mind 
and heart. 


The undergraduate actor, Richard 
Hampton, speaks Richard with quick 
understanding, though in some of the 
great arias we do lose the king in the 
player, and Mr. Hampton has no very 
marked sense of pathos. But it is an 
assured portrait of autocratic weakness: 
a man brought to despair when he knows 
that the breath of worldly men can indeed 
depose a deputy elected by the Lord. In 
his despair he finds a shining music, and 
the young actor rises to its interpretation. 
There is other apt work—I think par- 
ticularly of the Northumberlands, father 
and son, of Peter Snow and Andrew Train 
—and Mr. Croft urges the production for- 
ward in a workable permanent set by 
John Bury. Some of the speaking is 
hit-or-miss, occasionally one has pedantic 
reservations (what does the director 
understand by “ Barkloughly”’ ?), and 
the gage-throwing scene becomes (as so 
often) cumulatively comic; but, in general, 
it is an O.U.D.S. revival rewarding in 
word and action. 


The other production of the week 
“King Kong’”’ (Princes), proved to be 
an even-tempered “jazz musical’’ acted 
with spirit by coloured artists from South 
Africa: something that calls less for 
criticism by professional standards than 
for appreciation of what has already 
been achieved, and the work likely to 
come: no drifting here. One welcomes 
the African Music and Drama Trust that 
seeks (it says) to “‘ensure that the 
enormous talents there will not, in the 


future, be either wasted or stunted.” 





The stage mourns the loss of Stephen Thomas, 


Drama Director of the British Council 
and a man who had worked finely 
for the theatre at home and on foreign 
tours. Trained as actor and musician, 
he began his theatrical career with Nigel 
Playfair in the great period at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, and his later record 
as a director and administrator was 
one of unsparing service to the art he 
loved. Thomas was a man of great 
courage and ability. There will be much 
sympathy with his wife, the poet and 
actress, Sara Jackson. 
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OCCASIONS ROYAL AND 
REGIMENTAL: A MISCELLANY. 


THE INKERMAN COMPANY TAKING POST AS THE LEFT FLANK COMPANY OF THE 2ND BATTALION GRENADIER 
GUARDS : A SCENE FROM THE PARADE AT LLANELLY BARRACKS, HUBBELRATH, GERMANY. 


On February 21, at a by - 
—— Bere —_ SERGEANT THOMAS 
Inkerman Company, 
commanded by Major J. 
P. B. Agate, marched on 


to the sound of “ The TIME ON PARADE 
Grenadiers March" and WITH THE 2ND BAT- 


took post as the left ; 
flank company of the \ : TALION, GRENADIER 


2nd Battalion for the a GUARDS. 
first time. The Company ~ ; t 
is now in West Germany. ts 


(Right.) 

AT THE SUNSHINE HOMES 
FOR BLIND BABIES AT 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLE- 
SEX: PRINCESS MAR- 
GARET WITH FIVE-YEAR- 
OLD JACQUELINE, WHO 
WAS CELEBRATING HER 
FIFTH BIRTHDAY. PRIN- 
CESS MARGARET IS PRESI- 
DENT OF THE HOMES— 
PART OF THE ROYAL 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 

THE BLIND. 


(Below.) 

THE DUCHESS OF KENT 

CUTTING THE CAKE FOR 

THE THIRD COMMISSION- 

ING CEREMONY OF H.M.S. 

CENTAUR AT PORTS- 

MOUTH ON MARCH 3. 4 : ; 5 tie ff, i gabeag 2 j ' teas 
HER ROYAL HIGANESS * joey cd + ai oe 
TOOK TEA WITH THE = . THE MAYOR OF MAIDSTONE INSPECTING THE FINAL PARADE OF THE DEPOT, THE QUEEN’S OWN 
SHIP’S COMPANY, THEIR ; 2 of : ROYAL WEST KENT REGT., ON THE EVE OF THEIR AMALGAMATION WITH THE BUFFS (THE ROYAL 


FAMILIES AND FRIENDS A i] EAST KENT REGT.). THEY BECOME THE QUEEN'S OWN BUFFS, THE ROYAL KENT REGT. 
AND WITH THIS SWORD : ‘ 


CUT THE COMMISSIONING 
CAKE — APPROPRIATELY 
DECORATED WITH 
ANCHORS, SAILS AND FISH. 


THE QUEEN MOTHER ABOUT TO MAKE A SNOOKER SHOT: A SCENE FROM THE RECENT 
VISIT TO A RECEPTION AT THE LONDON PRESS CLUB, SALISBURY SQUARE. 
écbicass “ In the ound is seen Mr. Thomas MacArthur, a former President of the Press 
ese te Club. The Mother signed the visitors’ book with a silver quill, with which she 
PD pore was presented. She was also given a rosette with the club motif. 
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ONE OF THE EXTRAORDINARY MONASTERIES OF THE METEORA WHICH WERE BUILT ON TOP OF MOUNTAINS IN THESSALY. 


This heaven-aspiring monastery, which seems the perfect example of “‘ getting 
away from it all,” is one of a group with the ethereal and apt name of meteora 
monasteria or ‘“‘ monasteries in the air.’”’ These lofty retreats of meditation 
and ascetic seclusion, as one might expect, are difficult of approach. Formerly, 
dizzy ladders were their sole contact with the baser earth beneath and, originally, 


visitors were hauled up in a net by a rope. There is a story about a traveller, 
who, seeing the rope was frayed, asked when new ones were fitted, and received 
the chilling answer ‘“‘ whenever the old one breaks.’’ The meteora have their 
origin in the 14th century, and were first used as refuges from brigands. In 
most of them steps have now been built. 
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ee and during the war I visited 
all the countries in the Near and 
Middle East, some of them several times. 
Of them all, the country which I promised 
myself I would visit again in happier 
circumstances was Turkey. My determin- 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


class couples, lower-class workers, prosti- 
tutes, slum-dwellers, and ‘‘ spades.’’ Miss 
Dickens gives us a racial riot, and shows 
how fatally easy it is for this spark to 
roar up into flame. She is particularly 
good in her picture of a thoroughly badly 








ation to go there again has been greatly 
strengthened by a new volume from the pen of my 
favourite travel writer, the admirable Cedric Salter, 
in his new book, INTRODUCING TuRKEyY. I have 
previously in this column drawn attention to his 
‘* Introducing Spain,’’ which remains in its revised 
editions by far and away the best travel book about 
that country which I have read. There is also his 
‘‘ Introducing Portugal,’’ and now we have his 
“Introducing Turkey.” (I understand that 
Mr. Salter is now in Ceylon and we can expect 
yet another volume, in the series, on that country. 
This should be a rare treat, for, of all the neglected 
tourist spots in the world, that enchanting island 
must be one of the loveliest.) 

Mr. Salter has a formula which is peculiarly 
his own. This is to present the country of which 
he is writing with the relaxed good humour of a 
witty and informed traveller discussing his 
journeyings over a particularly excellent glass of 
vintage port. History and personal anecdote, 
archzology and plumbing, are treated in the same 
pleasant discursive style which distinguishes all 
his books. That the Turks, with their xenophobia, 
appear little interested in the architectural and 
archeological glories of their country is their loss 
and that of the discriminating traveller. It will 
not, however, be Mr. Salter’s fault if this delightful 
book does not set you (as it has done me) thinking 
of air tickets to Istanbul and a determined resolu- 
tion to brave the rigours of a country where even 
the few tourist hotels which have been built have 
apparently been taken over lock, stock and barrel 
by our omni-present American allies ! 

Granted that the contemporary French theatre 
means little or nothing to me, I doubt if there 
could be a better guide to it than Wallace Fowlie’s 
Dionysus 1N Paris. It is kind of M. Sartre 
to tell me that it is not necessary to understand 
his philosophical system in order to read his 
novels and to attend performances of his plays, 
but, without going so far as the extreme French 
Right, who “‘ seem to be asking to have the writer 
burned alive,” I find myself gazing somewhat 
pensively at the faggots in my grate. Nor can 
I possibly agree with Mr. Fowlie that the theatre 
is quite possibly the supreme human activity of 
man. Really! All my eye and Ken Tynan. 

Then I have a clutch of three Israeli books. 
The first is a second novel by Yael Dayan, whose 
first I seem to remember praising. Her new story, 
ENvy THE FRIGHTENED, is a sombre little warning 
against bringing up Israeli children to be too tough. 
Her hero is badgered out of any feelings of tender- 
ness at a very early age, and succeeds in doing 
quite a lot of emotional and other damage before 
he finally, and at great cost, becomes human. 
A necessary warning, I dare say. 

The second is a series of memoirs by Yael 
Dayan’s grandfather, Shmuel Dayan, called THE 
PROMISED LAND. Few writers could know more 
about it, for Mr. Dayan has been in Israel since 
1908, experiencing the early communal life of the 
kibbutzim, and ending up as a member of the 
Knesset. This is a book of bits and pieces, edited 
by his granddaughter, but it gives a fair con- 
spectus of the trials of the early Jewish settlers. 

The third is a monumental work, THE BALFouR 
DECLARATION, by Leonard Stein, which should be 
most useful as a work of reference. It gives the 
whole background to the Declaration, the con- 
troversies which accompanied and followed it, 
and the part played by such leaders as Dr. Weiz- 
mann, stopping short of the British mandate of 
1922. This book is an important part of the corpus 
of Israeli history which is now being built up. 

A final word of welcome to two “‘ Year Books 
and Guides,’’ one to East AFRICA 1961, and the 
other to SouTHERN AFRiIcA 1961, both edited by 
A. Gordon-Brown. The section on the Congo in 
the former is, as well it may be, rather terse! 
A good deal, too, is now happening in the Rhodesias 
which may cause the latter to need revision before 
this year is out. But these are not political works, 
and the information which they supply is valuable. 

Three of this week’s novels are well worth 
fairly close consideration. Mr. William Styron’s 
Set Tu1s House On Fire has already received a 
good deal of both appreciation and criticism. 
True, it is too long, and the central character is 
not of such proportions as to the weight of 
almost Aeschylean edy which Mr. Styron has 
laid upon him. But the book seems to me to be 
of considerable merit. From the beginning, it was 
obvious that the tragedy which took place at 
Sambuco after an orgiastic night at the palace 
was not as simple as murder, rape and suicide. 
All turns on the personality of Mason Flagg, the 


rich, spoilt American whose sexual boasting is too 
bad to be true. Was he, as his victim, the drunken, 
defeated painter Cass Kinsolving, seemed to think, 
practically impotent with women and a crypto- 
homosexual ? Or was he just a cruel degenerate ? 
It seems a minor point for the central theme of so 
long a novel, but, of course, it is not really the 
central theme at all. Mr. Styron has much to tell 
us about art and life, about the soul of America, 
and about post-war Italy. I cannot think why 


some of my contemporaries have been so impatient 

































CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


A“oetere to the World Champion Mikhail 

Tal, this was the best game of 1960. That is 
an opinion which must be respected. The opening 
is a Modern Benoni. The game is from the Interna- 
tional Team Tournament at Leipzig and my notes are 
based on comments by Tal: 


M. M. L. M. M. L. 
BoTVINNIK ScuMmID Botvinnik SCHMID 
White Black White Black 
1, P. P-QB4 4. N-KB3 B-N2 
2. P-Q5 P-Q3 5. B-K2 
3. P-K4 P-KN3 


White’s procedure is instructive. He deliber- 
ately refrains from playing P-QB4 as he thinks he 
may more profitably use that square for a knight. 


Os ue N-KB3 7. Castles N-B2 
6. N-B3 N-R3 8. P-QR4 
Playing to prevent 8.... P-QN4. 
rr P-QR3 10. N-B4! 
9. N-Q2 2 


White seems to be playing into his opponent’s 
hands, for Black can now make the thrust... 
P-QN4 and simultaneously gain time by attacking 
the knight. 

10.... P-QN4 


Against the alternative 11.... PN; 12. PXN, 
Bx P, White would not necessarily have to reply 
13. B-KB4: he has a much stronger move, 13. B-R6! 
keeping Black’s king in the middle of the board, and 
fatally exposed. 

12. PxP PxP 14.NxKP P-NS5 
13.RxR QxR 15. P-Q6! PxN 


Botvinnik explained after the game that he would 
have replied to 15....PxP by 16. QxP; 16.... 
PxN; 17. B-B3, Q-R3; 18. B-B6! Bx B; 19. Nx B 
facing Black with an unmeetable threat of mate. 

16. PxN 


On the seventh rank in sixteen moves ! 
bees Q-Bl 17. B-KB4! PxP 
Otherwise White plays 18. Px P and remains 
a sound pawn to the good. If 17....QxP., 
18. Nx NP. 
18.NxB! NxN 
He rejects 18....QxN because of 19. B~QN5! 
winning Black’s queen—for 19....QxB would 
allow 20. P-B8 (Q) mate. 
19. B-QNS ! 


Just the same !—now threatening 20. 9x Neh, 
t 


11.P-KS!! PxKP 





mating in two more moves. Black finds the only 
defence. 
80. ... 4 21.PxB PxB 
20. P-QB3 P-K4 22. Bx Nch 
Sweet and simple. 
| Ar Q* B 24. Q-KS5 K-N1 
23. Q-K2ch -Bl 25. R-N1! 


Shattering Black’s last hope, for the queen’s knight 
pawn must now fall. 


, are P-B3 28. R-N1 P-B6 
26. g xQBP K-N2 29. PxP g.R° 
27.RxP R-K1 30. Q-B6 esigns 


I am told that Flohr and other Russian experts 
claim to have demonstrated by pure statistics that 
Botvinnik was a greater player than any of his 
predecessors as World Champion, including Lasker, 
Capablanca and Alekhine. 
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with one of the best characters of this book, the 
sadly philosophical corporal of police, Luigi. 
His intelligence, his bogus Fascism, and his 
ultimate rescue of Cass all ring absolutely true. 

A novel which might have been the same as 
many others, but is, in fact, different, is Monica 
Dickens’s THe Heart oF Lonpon. It has 
affinities, of course, with Norman Collins’s 
“London Belongs To Me,” and with ‘ London 
E.1.,"" which I reviewed last week. But Miss 
Dickens has evolved an unmistakable style of her 
own, and very good it is, too. This story is about 
Cottingham Park—could it be not 1000 miles from 
Notting Hill ?—a district which has had its ups 
and downs (mostly downs), and is now going to be 
laid waste in order to make room for an “‘ Express- 
way’ out of London. All sorts live in “ the 
Cottie ’’: upper-middle class spinsters, middle- 








run, undisciplined secondary modern 
school, and of the life of West Indians crowded 
together in teeming tenements. This is not a 
documentary piece, but a real story—or, rather, 
a tapestry in which the threads of many stories 
make up a pattern. 

I am not sure that Peter Ustinov’s first novel, 
Loser, is not the most accomplished of these 
three. His hero, Hans Winterschild, is a young 
man who grew up during the Hitler régime, 
thoroughly indoctrinated—if you can indoctrinate 
witless parrots—with all its tenets. He is nineteen 
when war breaks out in 1939, experiences the 
Russian front, where he talks a good deal about 
glory and the hero’s death, and is then transferred 
to Italy, dutifully gabbling the same nonsense. 
After a brush with partisans—how delicately witty 
Mr. Ustinov is about the Italians with their 
whimsical absurdities which deceive no one, least 
of all themselves !—Hans and a fellow-officer get 
drunk, at their general’s suggestion, and destroy 
a village—men, women, children, and houses. 
Later, when he was asked why he did it, he replies 
that he doesn’t know, he can’t remember; perhaps 
he was ill. The truth is pointed out to him by 
Val di Sarrat, another sadly philosophical Italian, 
who tells Hans and the prostitute whom he thinks 
he loves (but, of course, he doesn’t know what 
love means) that they had a childhood, but no 
adolescence : 

From pretending to kill Red Indians in the park 
you went straight to killing real men, as though your 
nurse had one day given you live bullets for your 
pop-gun, flames for your water-pistol. How should 
you know how to feel, either of you ? 


There is keen insight in this book, but there is 
much more. Mr. Ustinov’s humour is as brilliant 
as ever—sarcastic, satirical, but often kindly and 
gently melancholic. He has both the ridiculous- 
ness and the tragedy of our age firmly by the tail, 
and tweaks it deftly. 

I find nothing much in the rest of this week’s 
batch which tempts me to linger. Mr. R. Vernon 
Beste has written quite a good secret service novel 
in Faith Has No Country, but I fail to see 
that it lives up to the publisher’s claim to be for 
“those who have outgrown cloaks-and-daggers.”’ 
The hero has, indeed, a gastric ulcer, which is 
unusual, and it is mot the homosexual who turns 
out to be the Gestapo in the little group of resist- 
ance agents—which is perhaps more unusual still. 
Otherwise, it reads to me much like the rest of the 
novels in this genre—which is not to disparage 
it unduly. 

When an author labels himself MAN OF THE 
WoRLD, sub-titling his book ‘“‘ My Life on Five 
Continents,’ my heart sinks into my boots. This 
time the author is Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., who 
served as presidential agent to President Roose- 
velt, in which capacity he certainly got about a bit. 
The trouble is, all the great personalities whom he 
met seem to have treated him to conversation 
which represented the extreme of bathos. Himmler 
told him that he could read and understand 
French. Stalin told him that Russia had never 
been defeated in a war. King George VI waggishly 
threatened to have his mother locked up because 
she had smuggled a little dog into the country 
without benefit of quarantine. I fear my heart 
remained in my boots. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


INTRODUCING TuRKEY, by Cedric Salter. 
(Methuen ; 21s.) 

Dionysus IN Paris, by Wallace Fowlie. 
(Gollancz; 25s.) 


Envy THE FRIGHTENED, by Yael Dayan. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 13s. 6d.) 
THE PromisepD Lanp, by Shmuel Dayan. 


(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

Tue Batrour Decraration, by Leonard Stein. 
(Vallentine, Mitchell; 63s.) 

East AFRICA 1961, edited by A. Gordon-Brown. 
(Robert Hale; 8s. 6d.) 

SOUTHERN AFRICA 1961, edited by A. Gordon- 
Brown. (Robert Hale; tos. 6d.) 

Set Tuis House On Fire, by William Styron. 
(Hamish Hamilton; 21s.) 

Tue Heart oF Lonpon, by Monica Dickens. 
(Michael Joseph ; 215.) 

Loser, by Peter Ustinov. (Heinemann; 16s.) 

FaitH Has No Country, by R. Vernon Beste. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 16s.) 

MAN OF THE WoRLD, by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr. (Hutchinson ; 30s.) 
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COMPACT... 





CONVENIENT... 





| - - WOLSELEY 
W000 























2 
° wi97 
Admired the whole 
world over 9 4 If you're the type of motorist (and you won't be alone) who is looking 
R h l di for livelier acceleration + out-of-the-ordinary comfort + easy-to-park 
Oamer t C ica ing dimensions ... then the Wolseley 1500 is the car for you. High power- 
: to-weight ratio spells economy as well as sprightly performance. 
Swiss watch! : 
f Words alone can't do justice to Wolseley luxury. Ask your dealer to 
The 12 ROAMER features: : arrange a demonstration and see for yourself. 1500 c.c. O.H.V. engine. 
4 4-speed gearbox. ‘Twin-top’ performance in 3rd gear. Rack and pinion 
Slim, stylish appearance steering. Only 12 ft. 8 in. of car to park. 
Accuracy 
Waterproof to a depth of 330 feet 
No condensation even in exteme Prost Model £497 plus £208 . 4.2 P.T. 
temperature fluctuations Family Model from £530 plus £221 . 19 . 2 P.T. 
Ingeniously simple sealing covered by 
four patents f 
High-grade steel case i +. 
Unbelievably hardwearing, immune to i -~BUY 
perspiration and dirt ; WOLSELEY 
Antimagnetic TWELVE MONTHS' 
Shock protected i WARRANTY 
Unbreakable spring ang ee Sl 
ry) Ultrasonic and epilamic treatment f 
Repairs service in 137 countries : There is also the 15/60 from £660 plus £276. 2. 6 P.T. 
; and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369 . 17 . 6 P.T. 
OA WOLSELEY — A LUXURIOUS 
WAY OF MOTORING 
Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 
- E ; 4 WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY - OXFORD 
Distributors in Great Britain— 3 London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
C H E S (E , d) L I M I T E D : Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41-46, Piccadilly, London W.1. 
ROAMER WAT nglan 9 | 
Greenwich House, 10-13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 : 
ao 
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MAKE 
MOTORING 
SAFER IN 
BRITAIN 


There is only one 
Town & Country tyre —the 


Firestone Town & Cowiitlty : 


The first and finest 
All-Season rear wheel tyre 























WILDSMITH 


4co 








ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 


ST. JAMES’S 


LONDON 5S.W.1 


Telephone : 
WHITEHAL 





BROCHURE AND SELF- 
















READY TO WEAR 


Di dez toute doc 


UNIVERSITE DE 


Semestre d’ete 1961: du 17 avril au 6 juillet 


FACULTE DES LETTRES 


avec Séminaire de francais moderne pour étudiants de langue étrangére 
(certificat et dipléme) 


Cours de vacances de langue et littérature frangaises du 10 juillet au 5 aodt 196! 


FACULTE DES SCIENCES 


avec enseignement préparant aux divers types de licence, au dipléme de 
science actuarielle, de physicien, d’ingénieur-chimiste, au doctorat és sciences 


FACULTE DE DROIT 


avec Section des sciences commerciales, économiques et sociales. 


FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE 





ST — 
A 


NEUCHATEL 

















aii-tl-o 


SECRETARIAT DE L’UNIVERSITE—NEUCHATEL 





MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 





Téléphone (038) 5 38 51 Suisse 
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Make the most 
of your 
game with 





Designed in collaboration with 
the famous John Letters Advis- 
ory Panel, these fine clubs are 
played by leading golfers all 
over the world. 


JOUN LETTERS LTD. HILLINGTON, GLASGOW 











What of their 
; Future? 
(A LITTLE HELP WHEN IT 


IS NEEDED IS WORTH A 
DEAL OF PITY 

This voluntary society has helped nearly 

5,000 children during the past year (includ- 

ing spastics, diabetics and maladjusted). 

DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully received 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


‘CHILDREN’S 
_ SOCIETY 


y formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
4 OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON S.E.!! 
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ELBA éy BAGLIETTO 
’ 38 ft. fast diesel cruiser ‘a new conception 
in powercraft’ 


f 





MARINE POWER www. L TD. SOLE U.K. MARKET STREET + POOLE + DORSET 
CONCESSIONAIRE TELEPHONE: POOLE 1730 CABLES: MARPOW, POOLE 
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FINALE LIGURE 


RIVIERA OF PALMS 
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Pat 
: - : 
Ledtine t's fan a Sea bathing fro April to October 
could foresee the beauty and 
sparkle it can create? In the right 
hands, it becomes diamond-bright , 
pan eae yp Wonderful sandy beach bordered by a promenade 
hands to raise in a royal toast. 
with luxuriant gardens and palms 
120 hotels and boarding houses of all classes 
Sports and social events 
> And who but a craftsman could create a whisky as fine 


as Lang's Old Scotch from simple, natural ingredients? 
Years of skill goes into blending Lang's, into making it a 
rare pleasure for the palate. Always ask for 


LANGS 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Ubune them a’ 


Sole Proprietors: LANG BROS. LTD., GLASGOW 


Folklore — Dancing 


Information from : 


Azienda di Soggiorno e Turismo 


Finale Ligure - Tel. 6032-63088 
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CONDITIONS ‘OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be \ént, resold, hired out or otherwise 
‘disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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FOR YOUR JOURNEY TO 


OUTH AFRIGA 


RELAX IN COMFORT 
ABOARD SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS’ 


BOEING 707 STRATOJET 








Enjoy a swift and smooth flight to Johannesburg. 


Four times weekly from London. 





ON TO AUSTRALIA 
For little more than the 
direct London — Australia fare 
you can fly on from 
Johannesburg by SAA’s 
DC-7B aircraft via Mauritius 
and the Cocos Islands. 











THE BOEING’S GREAT 
THE GOING’S GREAT 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWASS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH BOAC * CAA * EAA AND QANTAS 





SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - LONDON WC2 
TEL. WHITEHALL 4488 
For reservations please ring VICTORIA 2323 
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DURMOBULE CARAVAN 


CONVERSION OF THE AUSTIN 10/l2cmVAN 


Austin looks and mechanical excellence plus fantastic Dormobile versatility 
— what a combination! This handsome new Dormobile conversion on the 
Austin 10/12 cwt van has everything a motor caravan could have. It has 
beds for four, seats for touring six and an elevating canopy to give plenty 
of room. With a cooker, sink and wardrobe, a folding dining table and 
fluorescent lighting, here at a price you can afford is a complete home on 
wheels. You can use it for day-to-day transport, too, for it handles 
like a car. PRICE from £805. 


Dormobile conversions also available on the following: Bedford CAL and CAS, Austin ‘ A152', Morris 
*}.2." and ‘J.4.', Thames 15-cwt, Standard ‘Atlas Major’ and Commer ; ton. Prices from £765. 





Write for illustrated catalogue and nome of your neorest Dealers to the designers and builders. 


Dept. I.L.N., Utilecon Works, Folkestone 
Tel: Folkestone 51844 Established 1773 
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HELP US TO HELP 


those who cannot help themselves 


Funds are urgently needed to enable us to continue 
to help our large and ever-increasing family, many 
of whom are elderly and infirm, They rely on us 
for temporary or permanent financial assistance in 
order that they may continue to maintain them- 
selves in their own little homes, for as long as 
health and strength permit. When this is no 
longer possible, as many as can be cared for are 
admitted to the seven nursing and residential 
homes provided by the Association in London, 
eS ie a and different parts of the country. More homes 
homes. A charming and very active are needed, and will be added as soon as the 
lady of 93 necessary funds are available. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


The General Secretary, Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8 
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“Which?” } PUBLIC AUCTION IN PARIS | 
; ° S PALAIS GALLIERA, 10 Avenue Pierre Ier de Serbie, PARIS 1 
The March issue, based on $ 
independent tests and surveys, $ MONDAY, 13th MARCH 1961 at 9.15 p.m. 
reports on ; 
; ** the € arl of the Adriatic” 
BABY PANTS | MODERN PAINTINGS «DRAWINGS || ere pn ft Ai 
BOOK CLUBS $ LEGER, LEBOURG, BONNARD, BOUDIN, COROT, 8 atte of heck 
+ > DEDREUX, DUFY, MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, ; ‘ 

POTATO PEELERS MONET, PICASSO, RENOIR, TOLOUSE LAUTREC, 650 pon —— of all classes 
MOISTURE CREAMS VAN DONGEN, PISSARRO, SOUTINE, UTRILLO, eS 
AUTOMATIC DEFROSTER VALADON, VUILLARD, VLAMINCK. Surroundings of historical and artistical 

. { Tapestry by Lurgat ; | interest (Ravenna, Urbino, San Marino, 
66 Which: 79 The propriety of various collectors. — yma nig Bete ng Spel} 
; Auctioneers: Me Etienne ADER, 12 rue Favart—Me Philippe 

is published monthly by the g ; COURTIER, 56 rue de la Victoire—Me Michel SEASON: APRIL-OCTOBER 
Consumers’ Association, available i ROSTAND, 30 bis rue Bergére. 

on annual subscription only £1 i Experts: MM. PACITTI, DUBOURG, BRAME, DILLEE. For further information apply to the 
to:— Dept. 112 { Viewing: Sunday 12 March from 9 to 11 p.m. Tourist Office, Riccione, 
14 Buckingham Street, London W.C.2. i Monday 13 March from 10 to 12 a.m. and from 2 to 6 p.m. / and all travel agencies. 











Martlet Press Ltd., 88-90, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published Weekly at the office of The Illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 
—— " _ Hd 1961. . Registered as a Newspaper for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage ‘said 
_— Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 


at New York, New York. Agents for Australasia: 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 





COUNTRIES 





103 FACTORIES 








£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


 —<ll—mmgaaag 
== ——_ “ss 90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


= y 
—_ ‘20 RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


This hut bearing the Dunlop sign stands on a South Pacific island so 
isolated that a boat calls only once every three months. But 
communities everywhere demand Dunlop products and so even in this 
remote place there is a Dunlop distributor. 

This depot is one of many hundreds, small and large, covering the 
world. Recent years have seen such an expansion of Dunlop operations 
that today there are distributors in 140 countries, providing an 
increasing range of products and services. 

Wherever men build, mine, farm and travel, a Dunlop distributor is 
near at hand to supply their essential needs. 


D UNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS conlonala 
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For you- 
with your 
judgment 


PROPRIETARY SCOTCH WHISKY 


Di lled. Matured, Blended and 
Bottled nS t] ma 


Bottled in the exclusive Tregnum and Double-Double size, also 
bottles, half-flasks, quarter-flasks and miniatures 





